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Fixing Looms 
Made Easy 


* —> 


By the use of repair parts made by the Loom 
Manufacturer. 


Time lost in fittiny loom repair parts made in 
local foundries reduces production in the Weave 
Room, increases costs and handicaps the 
Loomfixer. 


Draper repair parts fit Northrop Looms and are 
the Loomfixer’s best friend. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georyia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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Fafnir hanger boxes promote cleanliness 


and reduce the fire hazard 


Fafnir Double Ball Bearing Fafnir Hanger Boxes fit all 
Hanger Boxes are dirt-proof standard frames, so _ that 
and oil-tight. Dirt, dust or changing over old equipment 
lint cannot get into the to Fafnir is a simple and 
bearings, neither can oil inexpensive operation which 
leak out. There is no involves simply removing 
chance of oil  spattering the old boxes and substitut- 
floors or machinery, no ing the Fafnir Ball Bearing 
danger of goods in process Boxes. 

Here it a sectional diew of the Patnir being spotted and damaged, 

Doubli Ball Bearing Hanger Box Note no oil soaked waste or pools THE FAFNIR BEARING CO 

the long inner ring of the ball bearing, Pe Fae Makers of high grade ball 

the pre pst d steel dust caps, and the sel} ot oul, erfect Cieaniiness ts bearings — the most com- 

locking collar. always assured. plete line of types and sizes 

in America. 


Write for a copy of this new 
Fafnir Ball Bearing Textile Cat 
alog. It fully describes and illus 
trates Fajfnir Ball Bearine Hane. 
er Boxes, Pillow Blocks, Loose 
Pulleys, and ball bearing equip- 
ped textile machinery. 


Since friction is reduced to 
the vanishing point, Fafnir 
Bearings do not heat and 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN 
Southern Representatives : 
W. S. Shirley, 120. Bourbon. St. 


cause fires——a fact which New Orleans, La. 
no mill superintendent can A. G. Laughridge, 
overlook. P. O. Box 1847; Atlanta, Ge: 


BALL BEARING 
UNIT-ALIGNING 


TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
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BATH MAT 


TO 


CASKET 


The above sounds and looks unusual. But why not utilize your own 
Cotton Waste? | 


Jute, Flax, Hemp, Cotton, and Wool have all been made to do their 
part in the manufacture of such goods as wire insulation covering, tow- 
els, rugs, tapestries, cretonnes, suiting, hosiery, blankets, mop yarns. 


This wide range of articles is being made today from yarn prepared 
and spun by the 


WHITIN FULL ROLLER CARD 

7 and 

WHITIN COTTON and WOOL WASTE 
SPINNING FRAME 


Send in your problems concerning this question, and then let our 
representatives talk it over with you. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers of Textile Machinery 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
4 Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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WOONSOCKET 


ROVING 


The popularity of WOONSOCKET ROVING FRAMES has been maintained for over fifty 
years. They give such universal satisfaction that your own organization all the way down the line 
have no difficulty stating the reasons for this preference. — 


The SUPERINTENDENT knows they incorporate every advancement known to date in the 
construction of roving machinery and that this leadership is constantly maintained. 


The OVERSEER likes them for the high quality, even roving they produce. 


The MASTER MECHANIC because they consume the least power and seldom require any 
repair work from the machine shop. 


The SECOND-HAND because they produce the most hanks per day and the operators are con- 
tented. 


The SECTION-HAND because the frames are convenient to ail and simple to adjust. 


The SPEEDER-TENDER because the work runs well at all times; her frames rarely stop for 


breakage or repairs; run at the highest practical speed and earn for her the highest wages with the 
least effort. 


Plus the fact that every machine is backed | y that dependable WOONSOCKET SERVICE. 
Write for Our New Roving Catalogue 
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COMPLETE WOONSOCKET MACHINE AND PRESS CO., Inc. COTTON 
OPENING AND PICKER ROOM, CARDING, DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY 

MAIN OFFICE AND FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY SOUTHERN OFFICE 

PAWTUCKET, R. 1. SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


EQUIPMENT SPOOLING, WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY MACHINERY 
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More Looms per Weaver 


N some mills weavers are able to oper- 

ate from 30 to 40 looms. It has not 

been so many years since a weaver could 
operate only one-fifth that number. 


This increase is due to improvements 
in mill management and mechanical 
improvements in the looms. 


One of the notable mechanical improve- 
ments has been the application of Hyatt 
bearings to the crank, cam and rocker 


shafts. 


The tough, helically wound rollers ease 
the shock loads imposed upon the bear- 
ings and eases the strain on other parts 
of the loom. 


Hyatt bearings reduce the starting effort 
and insure continuous ease of running 


with a minimum of repairs or replace- 
ments. Production is greater. 


The close fit of Hyatt bearings insures 
smoother operation, also more accurate 
timing of events, thus reducing casting 
breakage and consequent repair bills. 


By eliminating excessive wear in the 
rocker shaft, Hyatt bearings insure a 
uniform beating up of the filling and 
reduces liability of damage to shuttle and 
warp due to imperfect bobbin change. 


These bearings cut power and oil con- 
sumption. Reduced use of oil makes for 
greater cleanliness in the weave room. 


To better meet competition and reduce 
manufacturing costs, install Hyatt bear- 
ing equipped looms. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 


PITTSBURGH 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


CLEVELAND 


Write for a copy of our Textile 
Bulletin No. 2100. It contains 50 
pages of helpful data and interest- 
ing information on the benefits 


of the application of Hyatt bear- 
ings to old equipment and new. 
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Quality Is Paramount 
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ITH many of the raw materials going into the chemical-consuming 

industries, market fluctuations are wide and frequent. In such 
cases the question of price may readily assume in the mind of the buyer 
an importance out of all proportion to other vital considerations. 


This undue emphasis on price may often extend even to those raw 
materials where market changes are infrequent and small, and where 
little may be gained by “shopping” for lower quotations. Thus, when the 
quality and uniformity of the product and the character of the manufac- 
turer should be the prime considerations, price frequently becomes the 
principal deciding factor. Long-established brand names and records of 
service may be entirely disregarded for a negligible difference in price. 


By rigidly adhering over many years to a uniformly high standard 
of manufacture, we have built up for our “Eagle Thistle” Brand products 
an enviable record for quality and uniformity, at the same time estab- 
lishing a reputation for satisfactory service and equitable business deal- 
ings with the consumer. We believe that discriminating buyers are rec- 


ognizing more than ever before that these are the first things to be con- 
sidered in selecting a source of supply. 


Tac MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Caustic Soda~Liguid Chlorine 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Anhydrous Ammonia 


Soda Ash~ Bleaching Powder 
Modified Virginia Soda 


Aqua Ammonia fe 
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I’ spite of the statement, recently 
published by a_ self-appointed 
authority, that mill men are lamen- 
tably ignorant of proper slasher 
room practices, cotton manufactur- 
ing seems to continue to function. 

It is true that every year brings 
about some improvement in the cot- 
ton industry, but the same is equally 
true of all other industries. 

So far as improvement in the tex- 
ture and actual quality of the fin- 
ished cotton cloth is concerned, the 
improvements in that respect have 
not been as marked as has the im- 
provement in the manufacture of 
iron and steel been in the last 25 
years. 

In fact, it has been the improve- 
ment in steel that has made possible 
certain mechanical improvements in 
all of the industries. 

But to credit these improvements 
to science alone is to ignore the facts 
and | make this statement from the 
experience of one whose entire busi- 
ness career of almost a half century, 
has been intimately associated with 
scientists. 


I have been a silent listener. on 
several occasions, when the learned 
speaker has informed his audience 
that industry in particular and civ- 
ilization in general, are responsible 
to the sciences for their very exist- 
ence and yet we know that there 
were skilled craftsmen manufactur- 
ing metal and textile goods; that 
government existed and civilization 
flourished, long before those sciences 
were either known or understood. 


The scientist like unto the writer, 


must first have an inspiration—a 
thought. He must possess an imag- 
ination. Before anything new can 


be accomplished some one must im- 
agine that the accomplishment is 
possible. 

The scientist obtains his inspira- 
tion, or thought, from the practical 
man. Some of our most illustrious 
scientists — Edison, Westinghouse 
and Ford—evolved from mere prac- 


lical men to their scientific posi- 
lions. They were not educated into 
scientists. 


The science of chemistry has con- 
tributed billions to the world. but 
the errors made by the same science 
have also cost the world billions. 

I do not agree with those learned 
folks who believe that our greatest 
need is More science; meaning, more 
scientific knowledge. 


Practice Sctence 


Contributed by Charles E. Carpenter, President of E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia. 


My thought is that we may well 
stop advancing in science for the 
present and apply ourselves to the 
simplification of the sciences which 
we already have. What we want 
most is more simplified. science, 
rather than more science. 

We need more scientific knowl- 
edge, of course, but I venture the 
opinion that this may be best ac- 
complished by simplifying our pres- 
ent knowledge of the sciences, so 
that they may be all the better un- 
derstood by a substantially greater 
number of people. 

The changing of big words into 
small words: a better basic under- 
standing of the commoner phenom- 
ena of science: a sort of first aid to 
the sciences, just as we have a sim- 
plified “first aid to the injured,” are 
what is wanted. 

For instance, suppose the com- 
mon, ever occurring action of oxy- 
gen were understood? How many 
really otherwise well-informed men 
realize that the burning of a piece 
of paper; the putrefaction of meat; 
the rusting of iron; the formation 
of a scab on a wound; the rotting 
of wood, and the drying of paint 
are all merely forms of oxidation, 
which are more or less similar? 

Then I think that the honors 
should be somewhat divided, for 
there is surely enough to go around, 
so that each may obtain his share. 

The scientists who invent the 
machinery; work out processes; and 
make present day, advanced indus- 
try more economical, should have 
their share of the honors, of course, 
but what about the practical man, 
who takes these inventions and by 


his practical executive and me- 
chanical ability, makes it possible 
for these inventions to benefit 


society? 

Then there is the man who edu- 
cates society as to the existence and 
benefits of the manufacturer com- 
modities—the salesman—meaning, of 
course all men engaged in the oceu- 
pation of making markets, whether 
thy be the mill to mill salesmen, 
or the advertising managers. With- 
ovl the aid of this class, society 
would be left to itself to obtain 
knowledge of the existence of im- 


proved or lower cost commodities, 
and there would be little or no bene- 
fits. 

Is the man who invented the talk- 
ing machine greater than those men 
who built up that tremendous, mod- 
ern, scientific and economic organi- 
zation, which has made the talking 
machine a common household ar- 
ticle? 

Let’s be fair! 

And what about the men who 
labor to produce all these things, 
and who pay a substantial toll every 
year in death and injury, that in- 
dustry shall thrive? Are they to 
have no credit? 

I don't like this hogging of things, 
particularly when it is not just. 

lf it were not for the practical 
mill man, who tells the scientist 
what is wanted in the mill, science 
would produce little or nothing, and 
it is the practical mill man, the mill 
owners, overseers and working folks, 
who pay the cost, with their pro- 
duction, of the errors which the 
scientific theorists make, and which 
no less an authority than the pres- 


ent Secretary of Labor, James J. 
Davis, tells us. run into billions in 


the United States alone. 


There is little to be gained with- 
out risk and it is natural that the 
scientist should make errors, and he 
always has and always will, but he 
rarely pays for them. 

If the doctor makes an error, the 
patient pays with his life for the 
error of the scientist. But still we 
must have doctors. 


There should be no condemnation 
of scientists, but on the contrary 
there should be the heartiest co- 
operation between the practical man 
and the scientist, but if I as a prac- 
tical man, give a scientist an idea, 
which enables him to invent an im- 
provement, and I in turn take his 
invention and turn it into practice, 
I will be everlasting hornswoggled 
if I don’t think I ought to have my 
share of the credit. 

When are they going to build a 
monument to a practical mill man? 
Not merely because he was suffi- 


ciently successful as a mill man, to 
donate a library, or contribute to 


some other philanthropic cause, but 
solely because he really was a first- 
class, ace high, regular fellow, and 
a successful mill man? 

If this be ever done, I want to be 
present at the unveiling of the mon- 
ument. 


October Cloth Exports 
Lower 


Exports of cotton manufacturers, 
including cloth, declined in October 
as compared with the same month 
last year, statistics announced by 
the Department of Commerce show. 

The total value of shipments of 
cotton manufactures last month was 
$11,776,000, compared with $13,532,- 
000 in October, 1924. Cotton cloth 
exports last month totaled 44,886,000 
square yards, valued at $7,013,000, as 
compared with 53,113,000 square 
vards, valued at $8,429,000 in Octo- 
ber of last year. Duck increased to 
1,016,000 square yards, from 889,000 
in October, 1924. 


Of other cotton cloths, unbleached 
increased to 13,639,000 square yards, 
compared to 12,564,000; bleached de- 
creased to 6,867,000 square yards, 
compared to 8,277,000; printed fell 
to 7,478,000, compared to 10,706,000; 
piece dyed declined to 8,392,000, from 
10,322,000, and yarn dyed dropped to 
7,492,000 square yards, from 10,343,- 
00 in October, 1924. 

For the 10 months of 1925, ended 
with October, total exports of cot- 
ton cloths reached 453,359,000 square 
yards, compared to 387,941,000 in the 
corresponding period last year. Ex- 
ports of cotton yarns, both carded 
and combed, declined last month, as 
did shipments of thread and cotton 
hosiery. 

Shipments of wool cloth and dress 
goods totaled 50,000 yards last 
month, compared to 114,000 yards in 
October, 1924, while exports of woo! 
wearing apparel increased to 158,000 
pounds, compared to 115,000 pounds. 

Manufacturers of silk valued al 
$1,546,000 were exported in October, 
compared to $1,335,000 in the same 
month last year, all classifications 
sharing in the increase. 


Rayon manufacture exported last 
month decreased to a total value of 
$595,000 from $874,000 in October, 
1924. Rayon hosiery shipments 
were larger, but other manufactures 
of rayon decreased sharply. 
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Why Cotton Mills Have Been Moving South 


By Richard Woods Edmunds 


Richard Woods Edmunds, writing in the Boston News Bureau, of 
Boston, Mass., recently presented a series of articles dealing with the 
movement of cotton mills from New England to the South. He cov- 
ered the subject so thoroughly and with such keen insight into real 
conditions in the South, that we secured special permission from the 
Boston News Bureau to reprint his articles. 

Because Mr. Edmunds handled this subject in such an interesting 
and authoritative manner, we believe that his articles will be read 
with interest and appreciation by all Southern mill men.—Editor. 


The Reserve Supply of Labor for Future Expansion. 


It is an open question among Southern mill men whether their educa- 
Lional efforts are sending out of the mills more boys and girls than they 
can afford to lose. Without exception the men I talked with expressed 
themselves as unalterably opposed to bringing into the South any of the 
foreign labor that has so vexed the mil's of New England. On the other 
hand, if it is shown that educational efforts are actually cutting the mills 
ff from a future supply of their highly satisfactory native help there will 
be curtailment of educational effort in some quarters It is useless to talk 
about the duty to, and the rights of the helpless mill people; Southern 
mill men are like other business men, and the majority of them will nol 
deliberately pursue a course they believe to be too harmful to their per- 
sonal interest. On the other hand, if it can be shown that the educational 
efforts are not likely ever to cause a serious shortage of mill-village-bred 
boys and girls, the work will be continued with increasing enthnsiasm. 

If in addtion it can be shown that the original source of their help 
the tenant-farmer—class—is not be depleted or not likely to be depleted 
by any industrial expansion reasonably to be expected in the next genera- 
lian or two, some of the New England mill men who are hopefully watch- 
ing for such an exhaustion of labor supply to force up the Southern mil! 
wages will cease hugging “a delusive phantom of hope.” 

Southern mills depend upon these two sources—the voung people 
growing up in their villages and the tenant-farmer class—for a very large 
proportion of their help, and if we can determine the extent of the drain 
upon these two classes we will have covered the subjcet thoroughly 
enough for all practical purposes. 

First, to what extent are Southern mills able to man their machinery 
from the young people passing through their schools? I found interesting 
-lastistics on this subject in a few mills but not in many, and none on the 
situation as a whole. Very few of the mills have made a study of this 
important question. It would seem that the American Cotton Manufac- 
terers’ Association might well inquire into it. 


Education a Benefit to the Mills. 


In Columbus, Georgia, there is a large mill that is one of a group of 
big Georgia mills large owned and operated by a Georgia family. These 
mill (they requested to be nameless) are famous in the Southern mill 
industry for the excellence of the training and other advantages they give 
their people. A year or two ago, when the question was raised as to 
whether to add eighth and ninth grades to their schools, some of the 
directors objected on the ground that they would lose too many of their 
young people. A survey was made to determine how many of their school 
graduates were working in the mills. It was found that 75 per cent of all 
‘hose who were graduated from their schools in the past five years were 
in the mills, and that they were from 60 per cent to 75 per cent more 
efficient than those who had not finished the sehool course. A much 
higher proportion of all who drop out of the schools before graduation go 
‘o work in the mills. On the strength of this survey is was decided to add 
the two additional grades, and the general superintendent of all the mills 
‘Old me he believed that if the company should decide it had eneugh 
spindles and should stop increasing its capacity he believed it could man 
all its mills entirely from the young people growing up in its own villages, 
wilhout employing any strangers. 

In this connection, though it is a little irrelevant, it is interesting to 
note that on the strength of this survey the company formulated the 
definite policy of trying to train its young men to such a high degree of 
efficiency and productivity that they could earn enough to support their 
families, and thus enable mill mothers to remain at home and take care 
of their children. 

T'o return to our subject, it remains to be seen what proportion of the 
graduates of the ninth grade will remain in the mills. Certainly it will 
be smaller than for the graduates of the seventh grade, but on the other 
hand, there will be fewer to complete the ninth grade than the seventh, 
and probably the difference in number of educated boys coming into the 
mills of this company wlil not be great. 

The mill school of Graniteville furnishes some interesting data illus- 
trative of the general trend in mill schools, and possibly it may be con- 
sidered a fair example of what may be expected generally in the Southern 
mills. Here the labor turnover is about 3 per cent annually, and the 
adjoining Vaucluse mill, owned and operated by the same company, the 
turnover is below 2 per cent annually. It is said of Vaucluse that the only 


way a man ever leaves is feet first, and the only new faces in the mill are 
those of his children. This is not from the literal truth. The Graniteville 
mill has been in operation since 1847, and Vaucluse also is old. Three 
generations of mill help have grown up in their villages and in the village 
graveyard lie the remains of the grandparents of many of the mill's pres- 
ent employees. These two mills have an uncommonly high class of help. 
From their numbers have come a large number of able men, including a 
rear admiral in the United States Navy, a judge, and many of the leading 
business men of surrounding territory. Here is rich material for a sociol- 
ogist—did the mill originally draw upon a better class of farmers than are 
now available to the mills, or did the selective process practised by the 
villages and described in my preceding article produce a higher type of 
people than the younger villages have had time to produce? It is a question 


well worth studying. But to get on with my subject—the mill has an. 


excellent grammar and high school, housed in a single building of brick 
and granite. Mr. Bird, superintendent of education in Graniteville, told me 
that from 6 to 8 or 9 of his high school graduates annually enter college. 


College Graduates Shun the Mill. 


None of the college graduates ever returns to the mill. Most of his 
high school graduates—tinere were 12 in 1925—find work outside the mill, 
and some of them leave the village. Those that remain in the village go 
into the office or into a store. , All the clerks, pay-master, stenographers 
and other office force of the mill are graduates of the village high school, 
and I have not seen a finer-looking set of office people anywhere, in city or 
country. 

Of those who drop out of school before graduation, a majority do so in 
the fourth and fifth grades. Most of these have repeated several grades, 
and will be old enough to go right to work in the mill. Another large 
group drops out after the eighth grade, and practically all of these also 
enter the mull, 

It is therefore upon those who drop out of school before entering the 
high school that the Graniteville mill depends for help to man its machin- 
ery, and the supply is adequate. In the year 1924-25 the enrollment was 
526, with only 12 graduating, or less than a fifth of those who enter the 
grammar school. Iasked Mr. Bird for the reason for such a low proportion of 
graduates. He replied that incapacity was the chief reason, with lack of 
amibtion second, and financial necessity exceedingly rare. It is evident that 
where ambition or mental capacity are lacking there is no use urging 
people to get into other lines of work; they will do as well in the mill, in 
all probability, as elsewhere. 

This village will keep a higher proportion of its drop-outs than a city 
mill. where there are other industries to attract small wage-earners. On 
the other hand, it seems likely that the suverior class of people at Granite- 
ville will send more youths through high school than the average mill 
village. If Graniteville is able to depend entirely upon its village for its 
help, the average mill should be able to get at least 75 per cent of its help, 
if not from its own village then from the villages of other mills, in a mutual 
(rade of the shifting mill help. 

My observation leads me to believe that this is just what is going on 
today in the South. While few mills are able, as the Graniteville and 
Vaucluse mills are. to man their mills entirely from their own villages, 
they are keeping them manned from their own and other villages 
almost entirely. Only a small proportion of the children of mill villages go 
through high schools. The proportion is being increased, but it does not 
seem likely it will ever be high. Nearly all those who do not go through 
the high schools, except in the large cities, go into the mills. Furthermore, 
it seems likely that as long as the mills of the South continue to maintain 
villages, this will be the rule. No mill can hope to retain many of its most 
capable youths or girls, for the largest mill has only one superintendent 
and seven overseers, and few other positions attractive to ambitious and 
capable men, or satisfying to intelligent, educated girls who look for 
husbands to support them. The result will be always that the majority 
of the most intelligent and capable ones will leave the mill village, while 
the ones left behind to reproduce in the village will be the less capable and 
less ambitious: and on the whole their progeny will be like them. 

Here is the other side of the selective process practised by the villages 
On one hand they select the most intelligent, industrious and worthwhile 
people available, while, on the other hand, the best of the children grow- 
ing up in them leave them. I might better leave if to biologists to specu- 
late. and Time to render the final decision, as to what this process will lead 
to. but I will venture the guess that it seems likely to perpetuate a mill 
population of wholesome, God-fearing and fairly industrious but very 
mediocre people; and in the mills they will be able to make about the best 
living they are capable of earning. 


Reserve of Mill Help on the Farms. 


I was astonished as I went along to find what a small extent the mills 
are drawing upon their reserve of tenant farmers for their help. If the 
villages are not supplying all the help necessary to man the mills and take 
care of expansion, they must be coming very near it. In LaGrange, a small 

‘Continued on Page 43) 
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-- all it will cost you for a Xmas trial 
offer of Kaumagraphs 


HIS offer is prompted by the 
case of a certain textile 
manufacturer. 


He had heard about Kauma- 
graph Transfers method of ap- 
plying trademarks. He had read 
our advertisements. He was 
convinced that he ought. to 
trademark his goods but—he 
was afraid it might cost too 
much to trademark with Kau- 
magraphs. 


Imagine his surprise to learn 
that even in trial lots of only 
5,000, Kaumagraphs cost searce- 
ly 1-5 a cent a piece—and that in 
larger quantities for yearly re- 
quirements even this low price 
can be shaved 80 per cent! 


My Name__. 
Firm Name 
Address 


There must be other manufac- 
turers anxious to try the use of 
Kaumagraph Transfers. And so 
we make them the following 
special Xmas offer: 

To any manufacturer who has 
never used Kaumagraphs, we will 
supply a quantity of 5,000 trans- 
fers (size not to exceed 2” x 3”) 
for only $10.00—a special tntro- 
ductory price that usually pre- 
vails only on orders of much 
larger quantities. 

Never before has the Kauma- 
graph Company made such an 
offer. We may never make it 
again. Even now, the offer holds 
good only 30 days—it is with- 
drawn January 1, 1926. Take 
advantage of it at once—and 
mail the coupon below. 


Kaumagraph (o., 350-256 W. Thirty-first Street, New York City 


We have never used Kaumagraph Transfers but would like to take advantage of your 
special Xmas trial offer of 5,000 Kaumagraphs (size not to exceed 2” x 3”) for $10.00. Please 
have a representative call to discuss the matter. 


Ss. T. B.—12-3 
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Effect of Twist and Kind of 
Cotton on its Color 


The Journal of the Textile Insti- 
tute describes the results of an in- 
vestigaiton by the British Cotton 
Industry Research Association in 
which a comparison is made of the 
shade of cottons of different growths 
when dyed together in the same 
bath and the effect of variations in 
twist of the yarn upon its dyeing 
shade. 


The work described in this report 
was carried out in order to deter- 
mine the cause of those differences 
in. shade which are observed be- 
tween two bleached cottons of dif- 
ferent growths or varieties when 
dyed together in the same bath. It 
is shown that such differences can- 
not be ascribed to chemical differ- 
ences in the bleached cottons, but 
must be due to some characteristic 
variation from growth to growth in 
the structure of the individual hairs 
the effect of such variations being 
roughly comparable with the effect 
of changes in the coarser mechan- 
ical structure of yarns or fabrics 
upon the shade of dyed material. In 
particular, it is found for certain 
growths that the order of shade in 
simultaneous dyeings identical 
with the order of wall thickness of 
lhe hairs as measured by the hair 
weight per centimetre length, the 
fine Sea Island and Egyptian Sakel 
cottons dyeing the lightest, and the 
coarser American and Indian cot- 
tons the darkest shades. The in- 
ference 1s not drawn that the wall 
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thickness is the only structural fea- 
ture affecting the dyeing shade, but 
it is at least a good qualitative guide 
in predicting the comparative dye- 
ing behavior of two or more cottons. 
The correlation is found to obtain 
for all types of dyestuff examined— 
direct, sulphur, and vat. An eéx- 
case is that of the abnormally thin- 
walled immature or ‘dead’ cotton, 
which dyes a very light shade when 
compared with mature cotton in the 
same dyebath and which therefore 
appears to resist the dye. 

“Some observations are recorded 
on the effects in subsequent dyeing 
of varying the twist of a yarn and on 
varying the pressure at which the 
yarn is kier-boiled. 

“For the purpose of work already 
described, it was found desirable to 
gain some idea of the minimum 
twist variation in yarn which could 
appreciably affect its shade after 
dveing. Yarns of 20's count were 
spun from the same American col- 
ton with twists of 13.4, 14.3, 16.1, 
17.0, and 17.9 turns per inch calcu- 
lated from the spinning constants, 
and these were used together in 
making a length of knitted fabric as 
already described. After the fabric 


was bleached and dyed, it was 
found that the difference of 4% 


turns per inch had a very great ef- 
fect upon the apparent shade; a dif- 
ference of two turns per inch pro- 
duced a difference which was no- 
ticeable, and a difference of one turn 
an effect which was doubtful or only 
perceptible on the most careful 
examinnation. 


“In two-ply yarns the same single 


40's Egyptian were plied with 8%, 
9%, 10%, and 11% turns per inch, 
knitted, bleached, and dyed. The 
effect upon the shade of a difference 
of one turn was negligible, of two 
turns very slight, and of three turns 
noticeable but not very marked. 


“The expression ‘difference of 
shade’ has been used in this report 
to describe visual differences be- 
tween dyed materials without any 
exact physical significance being 
attached to it.” 


Stretch in Rayon Yarns 


One of the properties of rayon 
varns that is not very well under- 
stood as yet and which causes many 
difficulties in manufacturing is the 
stretch or elongation under load. 

Tests reported in the Bulletin of 
the National Cotton Manufacturers 
Association illustrate both the effect 
of moisture and the difference be- 
tween the yield and ultimate rup- 
ture point for a rayon of the vis- 
cose type and a rayon of the acetate 
type. After exposure to a relative 
humidity of 45 per cent at a temper- 
ature of 70°F for four hours the 
viscose type yarn, when tested in a 
breaking strength machine equipped 
with an autographic recorder, 
stretched at a fairly uniform rate 
until a load of about 44 pounds had 


been applied. The stretch at this 
point was about 3.9 per cent. Fur- 
ther load caused a very decided 


change in the slope of the curve in- 
dicating that the yield point had 
been reached although there was no 
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rupture until a load of about 56 
pounds had been applied and the 
stretch had increased to about 13% 
per cent. Samples from the same 
skein after exposure to relative hu- 
midity of 85 per cent at 70°F when 
tested showed quite different prop- 
erties. The yield point was reached 
at. a load of about 10 pounds and an 
elongation of about 2 per cent and 
the rupture point was reached when 
a load of about 35 pounds and an 
elongation of about 19 per cent had 
been reached. The acetate yarn 
when exposed and tested under sim- 
ilar conditions gave somewhat sim- 
ilar results although the additional 
moisture had less effect on both the 
strength and stretch. Keeping the 
effect of the moisture on the stretch 
in mind it is very apparent that un- 
less care is taken both in winding 
and in weaving to maintain con- 
stant moisture conditions the rayon 
yarn will vary in the amount that 
it is stretched. When rayon yarn is 
stretched it is reduced in diameter. 
When rayon yarn that has been 
stretched varying amounts is used 
in some types of cloth it will cause 
many defects, such as thick and thin 
spots where the yarn has streiched 
appearing to be slightly different 
shade than where it has not been 
stretched. 


These curves are based on some 
data obtained at the Bradford Dur- 
fee Textile School in an investiga- 
tion carried out by them with the 
co-operation of the Technical De- 
partment. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 


IXTEEN YEARS AGO, the Hampton Cotton 

Mills, at Hampton, Ga., installed an equipment 

of Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives for operating Rov- 

ing Frames and Spinning Frames from motors placed 

under the floor. These original chains, pictured 
above, are still in service today. 


THIS UNUSUAL INSTALLATION was made 
before the development of modern improvements 
which furnish the advantages of close alignment, 
short centers, and automatic lubrication, in a com- 
pact standardized casing—the whole forming a self- 
contained unit for each individual drive. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leading manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission Machinery 
CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Roving Frames and Spinning 
Frames operated by Link-Belt 
Silent Chain Drives, installed 
16 years ago at the Hampton 
Cotton Mills, Hampton, Ga 
Right lower illustration shows 


motors and chains under the 
oor. 


i These Link-Belt Drives 
B) Are Now 16 Years Old— 


And Still Giving Constant Service 


YET IN ALL THESE YEARS the cost of repairs 
has been negligible, as today the original pins and 
liners are still in service. 


SUCH A RECORD OF DURABILITY furnishes 
another proof of the correctness of Link-Belt Silent 
Chain Drive design and construction. Taken with 
the many other advantages of Link-Belt Silent Chain, 
it merits the favorable consideration of every Tex- 
tile Mill executive. For further particulars, includ- 
ing imteresting figures about the results obtained 
with Link-Belt Silent Chain Textiie Mill Drives, 
ask for Book No. 625. Address 


2299 


Efficient Silent | Chain Drives 


INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 
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OJACO DISTRIBUTORS 


Boston, Mass.., Lewis E. Tracy Co. 
Fall River, Mass., Wm. F. Harticon 
Charlotte, N. C., Charlotte Supply Co. 
Greenville, S. C., Frank R. Henry & Co. 
Woonsocket, R. L., Pinault & DeNevers 
Columbia, S. C., Columbia Paint Co., inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Paragon Plaster Co. 
Utica, N. Y., 

American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 
Rochester, N. Y., E. P. Van Hoesen Co. 
Waterville, Me., Simpson-Harding Co. 
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lextile Department Aids Industry 


A heavy increase in the work ot 
the Textile Division, as well as of 
ether divisions, is shown in the re- 
port submitted lo Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover by Dr. Julius Klein, 
direcior of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, for the 
fiscal year 1925. 

Services performed by the bureau 
in the fiscal vear ended last June 
30s, exclusive of those rendered by 
the foreign offices and by coopera- 
tive officers maintained in champers 
of commerce in this country, aggre- 
gated $2,041,250, an increase of more 
than 870,000 over the preceding year. 

Services rendered regarding tex- 
tiles number 106,195 in the year, 
compared to 80,66 in 1294, 64,429 in 
1923 and 18503 in 1922, the report 
shows: 

Among the accomplishments of 
the 40 foreign offices, the report 
mentions that the Berlin office gave 
information to the German Associ- 
ation of Department Stores regard- 
ing American textiles and vo her 
goods, and that the organization ar- 
ranged a trip of department store 
owners to the United States to learn 
American methods and investigate 
new lines of goods and that the asso- 
ciation circularized its 2,000 mem- 
bers with catalogs of American man- 
ufacturers. 

The Textile Division. 

Of the work of the Textile Div)- 
sion of which Edward T. Pickard is 
chief, the report of Dr, Klein, says: 

“A great deal of the work of the 
Textile Division during the las! 
fiscal year has been directed toward 
the effecting of economies in Gdy- 
ernment purchases and sales of tex- 
liles and in the elimination of waste 
in the textile trades.: The division 
has co-operated with various 
branches of the Government, par- 
ficularly the War and Navy Depari- 
ments and the Veterans Bureau, in 
devising specifications for their tex- 
tile purchases which will meet re- 
ugirements of the Government and 
at the same time, by bringing Gov- 
ernment specifications more in line 
with commercial standards, permit 
freer competition from those im the 
trade. 

“Converters, aided by the Bureau 
of Standards and the Textile Divi- 
sion, are attempting to produce a 
fast-color khaki which will conform 
lo the military specifications of the 
U.S. Government, so that orders can 
be placed with American mills rath- 
er than with foreign producers. 

Standard Knit Sizes. 

“The Textile Division, the Division 
of Simplified Practice the 
Bureau of Standards have all con- 
tributed a great deal toward the 
final adoption of standard sizes in 
the hosiery and underwear trades. 

“This division has worked with 
various trade interests, the Depar'i- 
ment of Justice, and the Domestic 
Commerce Division of this bureau in 
an effort to prevent unfair competi- 
tion by prison-made textiles with 
products of legitimate manufactur- 
ers. 

“A number of outstanding in- 
stances of dollars-and-cents service 
by the Textile Division in coopera- 
tion with foreign representalives, 
are mentioned. 


“In addition to the 536 articles and 
brief notes published in Commerce 
Reports and the daily press ‘re- 
leases, the division disseminates 
timely trade information [to sections 
of the textile industry through the 
medium of special and regular bulle- 
tins.” 

The Domestic Commerce Division, 
of which A. Heath Onthank is chicf, 
also shows a heavy proportionate in- 
crease in work in the year, the re- 
port showing that in the fiscal year 
2,076 replies were made for requests 
for specialized trade information, 
compared with 1,035 in the preced- 
ing year. 

Mention is made of the prepara- 
tion and publication of the bulle- 
tins on retail trade practices, the 
studies of domestic market possibil- 
ities for specific merchandise, and 
the surveys of domestic regional 
markets. 

Increase in Service. 

That the American business com- 
munity recognizes the value of the 
bureau's several informational and 
promotive services is demonstrated, 
Dr. Klein adds, by the sevenfold in- 
crease in the number of calls for 
trade information which amounted 
during the past fiscal year to more 
than 2,000,000 and are now being re- 
ceived alt a rate in excess of 7,000 
perday, compared with 700 daily in 
19214. 

Citing practical results, Dr. Klein 
reports that during the period be- 
tween Jan. 1 and Mav 6 of this year, 
100 American concerns oul of a list 
of 18,500 served, voluntarily reported 
increases in business aggregating 
$70,000,000 which they attributed to 
one or another of the bureau organ- 
izations During the pas! vear the 
bureau was adminisiered on a total 
budget of about $3,000,000, which Dr. 
Klein points out, returned large 


‘dividends in inereased sales aft 


American products abroad. 

Referring to some of the services 
rendered by the bureau in the pro- 
motion of foreign trade, Dr. Klein 
states that during the year special 
lrade information circulars, each 
containing practical data having di- 
rect bearing on American sales cam- 
paigns in foreign countries, increas- 
ed over 300,000 to a total of 3,713.- 
000. There has been more than a 
10-fold merease in this service in the 
last three years. 

In concluding the report Dr. Klein 
states that it seems desirable to 
stress the very significant fact thal 
the service rendered by the bureau's 
organization has advanced out of all 
proportion to the amounts which 
have been provided for carrying on 
its work. The increase in outlay 
for the new fiscal vear 1925-1926 
over the year 1924-1925 is only a lil- 
tle more than 5 per cent, while the 
amount of work performed is now 
climbing at the rate of more than 70 
per cent a year. 

Bureau Makes 7,775 Tests in Textiles 

Textile tests made by the Bureau 
of Standards in the fiscal year 1925 


totaled 7,775, as compared with 4.,- 


674 in the preceding year, according 
to the annual report of Director 
George K. Burgess to Secretary 
Hoover. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Hand Hand 
advertising and lower sales cost 


It is to the buyer’s interest to know that goods are sold 
economically for he pays the cost of selling just as he 
pays for the cost of manufacturing. 


That’s why more and more buyers are scrutinizing sales 
methods of manufacturers, for they know that excessive 
sales costs mean either higher prices or shrinking quality. 


The seller who clings to antiquated, expensive methods of 
selling is no more entitled to patronage than one who runs 
an out-of-date factory. 


Machinery has cut costs and standardized products in man- 
ufacturing and the machinery of advertising is accom- 
plishing similar benefits in selling, for advertising in publi- 
cations such as this one, is not an added expense, but an 
improved means of communication that takes the place of 


slower and more costly methods. 


These are demonstrated facts and thinking buyers are rec- 
ognizing the advantage to them of encouraging progressive, 
economical sales methods, such as have been adopted by the 
companies represented in the advertising pages of this journal. 


The advertising these companies are doing not only cuts the 
cost of selling, but it increases production volume, stand- 
ardizes quality, and is a guarantee of good faith. 


Write us about anything you desire to know about business 
papers or the fields they cover. 


The 
ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


Headquarters, 220 West 42nd Street, New York City 
? Over 120 Publications Reaching 54 Different 
° B Fields of Trade and Industry 


* “Member of The Associated Business Papers, Inc.” means proven 
circulations PLUS the highest standards in all other departments. 


This publication is a member of the A..B. P. 
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FITTING THE MOTOR 
TO THE MACHINE 


Each G-E Motor, instead 
of being a make-shift, is 
designed and built for 
the special service for 

mended 


which it is recom 
sold. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


ENERAL 


COMPANY, 


Clearing the Jungle 


Into the weave room where each loom is driven 
by its own geared motor, come better light, 
greater cleanliness, safety, and efficiency. Gone 
is the jungle of belting and shafting—losses 
from oil drip are eliminated—maximum pro- 
duction and best quality of product are obtained 
from each loom. Today many mills use indi- 


vidual loom motor drive in numbers of 1000 
and upward. 


The new G-E Type KT Loom Motors embody 
great improvements. Totally enclosed, they 
shut out lint and dirt. Waste-packed bearings 
insure economical service and cleanliness. 
Bronze linings demand but a minimum of 


SCHENECTADY, 
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in Weave Rooms 


maintenance and attention. Liberal design 
allows maximum operating efficiency and pro- 
vides overload capacity for the limbering up 
of new looms. 


Special G-E Enclosed Switches, with pedestals 
for floor mounting, provide thermal overload 
protection and control the loom motors with 
safety and efficiency. 


A complete line of these G-E loom motors are 
available in all capacities and quantities. 
Communication with your nearest G-E sales 
office will bring full information and prompt 
service. 


ELECTRIC 


SALES 
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Cotton Leaves Outlook 


HE publication of the recent 

Government estimate of the size 
of the eotton crop and of official 
ginning figures up to November 14 
has done little to clarify the silua- 
tion in the raw cotton market. Un- 
certainly and sharp differences of 
opinion still prevail among the lead- 
ers in the cotton trade, says the 
Journal ‘of Commerce. 


The public has been loath all 
along to accept the larger crop es- 
timates that the Department of 
Agriculture has been making with- 
in the past month or two, and the 
volume of ginnings up to about the 
middie of November have served 
perhaps to increase this feeling of 
doubt in some degree, a few groups 
now asserting a belief that the 15.,- 
298,000 bales estimate will ultimately 
be found to be perhaps as much as 
a half million bales too high. Other 
equally as competent students of the 
current situation are inclined to 
scoff at the idea that the Govern- 
ment figures are so much in error. 
They belheve that it will be found 
that approximately as much cotton 
as indicated will be made, and add 
that in any case a few thousand 
bales more or less would not greatiy 
affect the supply situation this vear, 
when crops everywhere are admil- 
tedly large. Those who are of this 
turn of mind explain the lower re- 
cent rates of ginning by reference 


to weather conditions, which they 
assert hindered picking. 
Much Poor Grade Cotton. 

Continuance of more or less un- 
favorable weather conditions § in 
parts of the belt have strengthened 
the conviction under which some 
observes are acting, that even if the 
crop is as large as it is now said to 
ibe, the addition to the supply of 
good cotton will not be as large as 
currently supposed. Large quanti- 
off-grade, short staple cotton will, 
they say, continue to come into the 
market, tending further to depress 
prices of this sort of cotton, whie 
long staple white cotton is apt to re- 
main more or less at a premium. To 
this other careful observers reply 
that mills will more and more adjust 
themselves to the use of the poorer 
cotton, thus tending to increase the 
price of it, and at the same time 
lessen the demand for the better 
grades and staples. To some extent 
this adjustment, they say is already 
being made. 

Differences of opinion is no less 
marked with reference to the goods 
situation. Representatives of the 
Journal of Commerce have been told 
within the past few days by well in- 
formed interests that stocks of fin- 
ished goods by and large were by no 
means large anywhere excep! possi- 
bly in Bombay, where disturbances 
of one sort and another have pre- 
vented normal distribution, and that 


in some instances of importance 
there is an actual shortage of goods. 
It is believed too, in some quarters 
thal outside of Germany to which 
our shipments of raw cotton nhay® 
been very heavy, foreign mills have 
been deferring a part of their pur- 
chases and are accordingly likely 
to come more heavily than other- 
wise, into the market later. At the 
same time others equally as earnest 
students of the current state of af- 
fairs have reported that stocks in 
most cases were substantial and that 
not only in the Far East, but in some 
cases here in this country supplies 
are hard to sell. 
Mill Interests Optimistic. 

Generally speaking mills and mill 
interests are inclined to be a little 
uneasy about their supply of raw 
materials and fairly confident about 
their ability to sell finished goods. 
While it is admitted that demand 
is not always of the best at the pres- 
ent moment, it is firmly believed 
that as soon as the cotton price sil- 
uation clears itself up a little more 
satisfactorily there will be call for 
about all the goods the mills can 
turn out. With this general view 
some of the larger banks who keep 
an eve on the situation are in accord. 
While other financial institutions 
are not so sure that this is an ac- 
curate analysis of the current situ- 
ation. 

In the raw cotton trade itself it is 


possible to find nearly all shades 
of opinion. Soime are optimistic with 
regard to the price situation, while 
strong groups express the view that 
prices must sooner or later give way 
to pressure of actual cotton that ts 
to come. These latter assert that 
mills are likely to find it difficulty 
to dispose of their proaucts, cer- 
tainly if prices are not reduced fair- 
ly substantially at least to the basis 


‘of present prices of raw cotton. 


Unginned Cotton in West. 

Those who believe that the avail- 
able supply of cotton may not be as 
large as Government estimates of 
this years crops would seem to in- 
dicate point to the ginnings up [0 
November 14 (approximately 12,250,- 
000 bales, leaving still unginned 
about 3,000,000 bales of the total es- 
timated crop of 15,298,000 bales), and 
assert that since practically all of 
the cotton crep in the East has been 
picked and ginned, the remaining 
3,000,000 must come from the West- 
ern part of the belt. This district, 
however, has suffered from over 
heavy rains and, recently, from 
frosts. As a result of these weather 
conditions it is said that much col- 
ton is still unpicked, and is badly 
damaged. It is the belief of certain 
observers in the trade that at least 
a part of this cotton will never 
reach the market. 

In addition to the cotton affected 

(Continued on: Page 40) 


for Cotton, 


Silk, Rayon, 
Worsted, 
Wool, 
Linen, 
Jute, 
Automatic, 
Plain, 
Boe gpeed. 
OX 
Gingham 


substituted. 
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A recent purchaser of com- 
petitive looms to be equip- 
ped with FEELERS speci- | 
fied in the contract that if “= 
such FEELERS did not equal the re 
sults obtained by NORDRAY FEEL- 
ERS (as built by The Hopedale Mfg. 
Co.) they should be taken back with 


proper allowance in eagsh so that 
NORDRAY FEELERS tmight be 
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| HOUGHTON | 
ABOUT BEN NIT 


An imaginative flight 
by Chas. E. Carpenter 


EN got his name this way: Ben’s habit is to ascertain the 

He kept proclaiming, “I’m amount of water in a product and then 

V/ It.” assert that the water is an adulterant 


One of his school chums and tell folks that they out not to pay 
“beaned” Ben and said, “You out good money for water, but ought 
may have been it, but now you are to put the water in themselves. 


Bean Nit.” We expect at any day that Ben will 
And forevermore Ben was Nit. make a tirade against canned soups, 
In due time Ben tripped and fell into because Ben’s publication is carrying 

the publishing game, and duly became no soup advertisements, and there is a 

Nit in the profession. He specialized lot of water in soup—over 75 per cent 

in telling tales, the same as when he in the canned stock, before the cook 

was the biggest telltale in school. But adds any. 


viding he could find out what it was. 
If he could not find out the truth, well, 
he told a tale anyhow. Of course you might buy the soup 
and lobster which you like best and 
which nourishes most, but Ben insists 
that you would lack intelligence if you 
did any such thing, and if your cook 
dares to suggest that you buy food con- 
taining water, it is proof that she is a 
crook and a grafter. 


come to lobsters sooner or later. 


he promised not to tell tales on those Then there is canned lobster, which 
) who advertised in his publication. And contains 77 per cent of water. Don’t “a 
| as every human being and every cor- buy canned lobster. Catch your own ae 
poration have at some time done some- lobsters; dry them out and then add F MAY. 3 
) thing naughty, Ben was in a position the desired amount of water. That’s Ded 
to tell something about every one, pro- ~_ one on Ben, because he will no doubt Re, 4s 


(229 


This, therefore, is a warning to all 
cotton manufacturers, that unless they 
forthwith take liberal space in Ben 
Nit’s publication, the old-fashioned 
spinning wheel and hand loom will be 
restored to the household, and in a 
short time the only use for mill prop- | 
erty will be for nesting bats. 3 Of course this is pure fiction. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. GREENVILLE, S&S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
10156 Healey Bulidin P. O. Box 663 511 Masonic Temple 418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Wainut Phone: Greensboro 1990 Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 


—~F,—— Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry 
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Method Cleaning Bobbins 


HIS is a 12,000 spindle mill en- 

gaged in the manufacture ot 
cotton fabric for tires. Approxi- 
mately 9,000 8x9” speeder bobbins 
and 4,000 11x12” sliver bobbins are 
used, 

About a year ago a Termaco rov- 
ing bobbin cleaner, serial No. 166, 
was installed to clean the bobbins 
used in the card room. This ma- 
chine is driven by a 3 H. P., 60- 
cycle, 3-phase motor. The bobbins 
are collected in boxes which. are 
trucked to the machine by a roving 
man. The average ten-hour produc- 
tion of the machine is 13,000 bob- 
bins, but its maximum capacity 
would be more than twice this pro- 
duction. 


Cost is Only 21-7¢ Per 1,000 Bobbins. 


The labor of one boy is required 
to feed the bobbins to the machine 
and to carry the waste to the nearby 
pickers. As shown on the attached 
tabulation sheet, the total daily cost 
of operating the Termaco machine 
is $2.82. This includes depreciation, 
average interest, maintenance and 
repairs, power, and labor. Since the 
machine cleans 13,000 bobbins per 
day, the cost per 1,000 bobbins is 
only 21.7 cents. This very reason- 
able cost allows us a substantial net 
saving. 

Prior to the installation of the 
Termaco machine the spinner hands 
cleaned the bobbins by cutting off 
the varn with a knife. This method 


By R. F. Gardner, Superintendent A merican Cotton Mills, Inc., Bessemer 


City, 


took considerable time that could 
have been more profitably devoted 
to the attention of the spinning 
frames. Then, too, the cutting im- 
paired the value of the bobbins be- 
cause they became cut and splinter- 
ed by the spinners’ knives. 


10 Pounds of Short Staple Saved 
Daily. 


Furthermore the cutting shorten- 
ed the staple of the yarn, which re- 
sulted in an average of 10 pounds 
of short staple being thrown out at 
the carding machines each dav. With 
the long staple valued at 30 cents 
per pound the Termaco bobbin 
cleaner saves on this item $8918 per 
veéar of 306 working days. 

When the spinners cut the yarn 
from the bobbins the roving waste 
amounted to at least 200 pounds per 
day. Since the installation of the 
Termaco, not more than one layer of 
varn is left on the bobbins because 
the spinners know that the cleaner 
ean handle the bobbins to best ad- 
vantage if not more than one layer 
of yarn is left on them. 


Saving in Roving Waste is 5918 Per 
Year. 

Since the average daily roving 

waste has been reduced to 175 


N. C. 


pounds, the daily saving amounts to 
°5 pounds. At an average value of 
12 cents per pound, the annual sav- 
ing in roving waste amounts to 
$918 per year of 306 working days. 

The total annual saving amounts 
to $1,836 and after deducting the 
annual cost of operating the Ter- 
maco machine there remains a net 
saving of $973.08 per year. This 
represents a net annual return of 
130 per cent on the investment, and 
repays the cost of the Termaco 
bobbin cleaner in less than ten 
months. 


Low Repairs and Satisfactory 
Service. 


With the exception of the card 
clothing, which is ehanged about 
once a month, the machine has re- 
quired no repairs to date. The up- 
keep cost is kept at a minimum by 
using the. old clothing from the 
carding machines. 

The Termaco bobbin cleaner has 
several mechanical advantages. All 
the gears are guarded. The main 
shaft is provided with ball bearings. 
No adjustments are required for 
bobbins of various sizes. The ser- 
vice from the manufacturer has 
been very satisfactory. 


Cost of Operation—Termaco Roving 
Bobbin Cleaner. 


Depreciation—$750, including 
installation+10 years 75.00 
*Average interest at 6%— 
11 « $750 .06 


— 24.75 
10 Z 

Allowance for repairs and 
maintenance 


Total annual fixed expense..$149.75 
Total fixed expense per day— 


$149.75+306 days — $ <A9 
Power, per day—23 K.W.H. @ 

$.0145 . wae 
Labor per day—one boy—10 


Total cost per day._._._...__.$ 2.82 
Total cost per 1,000 bobbins— 


*Allowing for interest earned by 
depreciation reserve. 


Savings Effected by Termaco Bobbin 
Cleaner. 


Saving in roving waste: 
Waste per day without 


Termaco _. 200 Ibs. 
Waste per day with Ter- 

maco _ 175 lbs. 
Pounds saved per day... 25 ibs. 


Annual Saving—25 libs. @ 
$.12«306 days $918.00 
(Continued on Page 38) 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. L 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Builders of 


New Pattern Spinning Frames 
With Band or Tape Drive 


The illustration shows the Head End Section of 


our New Pattern Spinning Frame, with Improved 
Builder and Pick Motion. 


Our machines are of 


Extra Heavy Construction to withstand high 
speeds without vibration, thus insuring light 
running and reduced cost in operation. 


We build these machines in all 
either Lever Weighted or Self 


Rolls. 


auges, with 
eighted Top 


There are many valuable features embodied in 
our machines that we would be glad to describe. 


lllustrated Bulletin with List of Users sent on Request 


COTTON MACHINERY 
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North Carolina 


HE winter meeting of the Cotton 


Manufacturers Association of 
North Carolina, held at Pinehurst on 
last Friday and Saturday was we!! 
attended and proved one of the mos! 
enjoyable and interesting the asso- 
ciation has known. 

Among the more important mat- 
fers was a set of resolutions asking 
Congress to make a number of 
changes in the present system of cotl- 
ton crop reporting. The suggestions 
embodied in these resolutions were 
a very definite expression of manner 
in which mill men would like to see 
the crop reports handled. 

The election to honorary member- 
ship for life of a woman at this 
meeting set a precedent Mrs. Leroy 
Springs, wife of the Colonel, recog- 
nized by S. F. Patterson at the ban- 
quet as fhe only woman whose name 
had been placed in nomination for 
the vice-presidential candidacy of 
the United States, was acclaimed by 
all present. Mrs. Springs made a 
few remarks, following which the 
rules were suspended, and she was 
elected honorary member. 

Colonel and Mrs. Springs came in 
for more attention when Governor 
McLean, discussing the remarkable 
progress of North Carolina and ils 
plans for the future, invited them to 
make their home in this State. 

Ideal weather, plus a good and 
genial attendance, made this meet- 
ing, which is usually social in char- 
acter, all that could be wanted. 

Rignal W,. Baldwin won first prize 
for low net m the manufacturers 
golf tournament; P. H. Hanes won 
low net. To H. H. Groves went the 
prize for first low gross, and H. R. 
Fitzgerald won the second low gross. 

Together with Governor McLean 
the speakers al the banquet incuided 
Ew. Cattell, of Philadelphia, and 
Dr. Brooks, head of the State Col- 
lege. 

Urge Fewer Reports. 

The resolution on the subject of 
Government cotton reports follows: 

“Whereas, this association feels 
strongly that the practice of the 
Government in issuing semi-monthly 
cotton estimates this season has had 
such an injurious effect on the tex- 
tile industry and the business in 
general, especially on account of the 
frequency of the reports, therefore 
be it resolved that this association 
recommends that instead of the 
present system of reports, the fol- 
lowing outline be followed: 

‘(4) Acreage planted of June 25 to 
be issued July 1. 

2) Condition in percentage as of 
June 25 to be issued July 1- No bale 
estimate. 

“(3) Condition as of July 25 lo be 
issued Aug. 1. No bale estimate. 

4) Condition as of Aug. 25 to be 
issucd Sept. 1. No bale estimate. 

“(5) Condition as of Sept. 25 to ve 
sssued Oct. 1. No bale estimate. 

“(6) Acreage abandoned as of Sept. 
15 to be issued Oct.l. 

“(7) Prelimimary bale estimate as 
of Oet. 25 to be issued Nov. |. 

“(8: Final bale estimate to be is- 
sued as of Dee- 10. 

“(9) Gining reports to be isssued 
at the present time. 

“Copy of this resolution to be sent 
to the senators and representatives 
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Mill Men Meet 


of North Carolina and copy to South 
Carolina and Georgia Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Also copy to 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine.” 
Favor Non-Partisan Tax Law. 

Other resolutions follow. 

“Whereas, the 69th Congress of 
the United States, which convenes 
Dec. 7 of this year, will pass a tax 
reduction. bill, and 

“Whereas, the members of both 
political parties of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House have 
agreed on the presentation of a non- 
partisan measure, and 

“Whereas, a measure of this kind 
is purely an economic and not a po- 
litical question, 

“Therefore be it resolved, by tie 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
North Carolina in convention as- 
sembied, that we heartily endorse 
the proposed action of the members 
of Congress of both parties on the 
Ways and Means Committee ques- 
lion, and that we respectfully urge 
the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of the Senate from 
North Carolina that they support 
such a bill. 

“Resolved further, that a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to each 
senator and representative from the 
State of North Carolina. 

“Whereas, the Lord in his mifinite 
wisdom has seen fit to remove from 
our midst R. M. Miller, Jr.. who 
through his vision and desire to 
serve the industry of which he was 
a part organized this association, and 
served faithfully as its first presi- 
dent for a number of years. 

“Whereas, this association feels 
his loss most keenly, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that the Cotton Manu- 
facturers' Association of North 
Carolina in meeting assembled, this 
the 27th day of November, 1925, ex- 
tends to his bereaved family its 
heartfelt sympathy; and 

“Resolved further, that the secre- 
tary be instructed to forward a copy 
of this resolution to the family of 
the deceased, also that a copy of this 
resolution be given to the press and 
spread upon the minutes of this as- 
sociation. 


Siam’s Weaving Industry and 
Imports of Cotton Yarn. 


Siam’s hand-loom weaving indus- 
try has shown considerable growth 
during the last ten years, and set at 
the present time provides articles 
which can compete successfully in 
price with the machine-woven for- 
eign articles, Vice Consul C. C. Han- 
sen, Nangkek, advises the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Practically all 
of the coton yarn used by the 30,000 
to 35,000 weavers is supplied by 
foreign countries, these imports 
amounting in value to 6,200,000 ticals 

tical equals about $0.37) during the 
year ended March 31, 1925. About 
two-thirds of this yarn is white and 
grey, the former coming principally 
from the Far East and the grey be- 
ing furnished by the United King- 
dom, India and Japan. No yarn was 
imported from the United States 
during the year under review, the 
only American contribution under 
this classification eonsisting of 16 
kilos of cotton sewing thread. 


Announcement 


No executive can afford to 
overlook the possibilities of 
the Textile Service as a me- 
dium to assist in the success- 
ful operation of his business. 


The Weekly Letter 


will give you in a clear, concise 
form a complete story on all 
phases of the current happen- 
ings entering into the Textile 
Industry. 


The Monthly Charts 


will give you a sound back- 
ground of facts and funda- 


mental relationships upon 
which to form your market 
forecasts. 


The Quarterly Statistics 


will be a compilation of the 
various factors of the import- 
ant items that affect the indus- 
try. 


The Consultation Privilege 


entitles you to request any 
special studies or research not 
covered in our regular letters. 


We shall be pleased to confer with you 


The Textile Service 


403 Commercial Bank Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Walter C. Taylor 
Managing Director 
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Gummed Tape. 


| understand that a great deal of 
cummed tape is now being used on 
elashers instead of striking combs. 
Can someone tell me the advantages 
of this tape as compared to the old 
using striking combs. 
Old Timer. 


method of 


Rayon Waste. 


Editor: 


I would like to have someone ad- 
vise us through your Discussion 
Page what is the best way to dispose 
of rayon waste. We have been un- 
able to learn how to work this up 
and would like to have some light 
on the subject. Big User. 


Answer to K. N. 


Editor: 


K. N. has asked a very interesting 
question, and as I happen to be 
posted on some of the reasons why 
some mill men do not use warp 
stop-motions, I will be glad to tell 
“K. N.” what I know about this. Oné 
of the very best paying fine goods 
mills in the North does not use warp 
stop-motions. The man who bulit 
and started this mill, was a very 
successful manufacturer. He built 
several different mills, all were suc- 
cessful and are so today. None 
were equipped with warp stop-mo- 
tions. His reasons were quoting his 
own words “that the warp stop-mo- 
tions did not produce skilled weav- 
ers.” 

Another large manufacturer of 
print cloths operated for years 
without warp stop-motions because 
he felt that absolute perfect work 
was not necessary in his particular 
case. 


Answer to Western. 


Editor: 


In answer to Western, will say 
that the equipment depends some- 
what upon the size of a plant that 
he wants to start. It would not pay 
to start with an equipment which 


would represent an outlay smaller 


than the following, which are for 
ubout 1200 spindles: 
Coarse Yarn Mill. 
i—40” 2-beater breaker picker 


with automatic feeder. 
i—40” Intermediate picker 
i—40” finisher picker 
7—40” breaker cards, 27” doffers, 
12” coilers, 140 top flats 
sliver doubler 


7—40” finisher ecards, 27” doffer 
four coiler heads, 9” cans, tadem lap 
backs 

2.92 spindle slubbers, 9x4% 

6—204 spindle, spinning frames, 4” 
gauge, 24%” ring, 8” traverse, tape 
drive 

2—100 spindle cone winders 

i—100 spindle doubler 

{—100 spindle twister with 4” ring 

i—rope twisting machine. 


The cost of the above equipment! 
would depend upon whether it were 
purchased new and second hand. If 
purchased new, and which is always 
the best way where the financial 
means will permit, it will be best to 
consult the machinery builders 
about the price. If you purchase a 
second hand equipment the price 
will depend upon the age and the 
condition of same. The price may 
vary from $25,000.00 and upwards. 

As to what you can manufacture, 
the following list will indicate the 
possibilities: Carpet yarns, store 
string, insulation yarns, mop yarns, 


cords, cleaning wastes, carded sliv-. 


ers in all colors, Sea Island twines 
in all colors, tinsel ropes, sweater 
yarns, etc. New South. 


Answer to New Mill. 


Editor: 


The prevention of accidents is an 
important field of service in our 
mill.. In our efforts to make mills 
pay the prevention of accidents 
must not be overlooked. This is 
also one of the stumbling blocks of 
poor management. There are many 
accidents to both machinery and to 
help which should be prevented. 
Both are costly matters. The ideal 
management of today is one which 
pays a certain amount of time to- 
ward the prevention of many unde- 
sirable things which should not oc- 
cur. This is accomplished by a 
careful system of inspection during 
working hours, also while the mill 
is at a standstill. Caution signs 
hung where they can be readily seen 
is a good educational campaign. 
There are things which can be dis- 
covered only while the mill is in 
operation. There are others which 
are noticed better when the mill is 


stopped—like broken spokes in a 
pulley, cracked pulley rims, ete. 
Every week the moving shafting 


and all heavy driving arrangements 
should be carefully observed to see 
if there are any weaknesses at any 
point. This refers to large belts, 
pulleys, shafting, engines, etc. While 
the mill is stopped, another weekly 
inspection should be made to find 
any possible cracks or breaking 
away of anything—In this way 
many costly accidents have been 
prevented. Prevention of accidents 
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We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 
Bevel Gears 

8 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

8 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smalier. 


Worms of all kinds. 


We specialize on heat treated steel 
motor pinions, Gears for Pickers, 
Cards, Lappers, Combers, Drawing, 
Roving an Frames, Spool- 
ers, winders and all textile machinery. 


Gears Made From 


Steel, Iron, Bronze, Rawhide or 
Fabroid materials. 
Send drawing or samvle gear. 
Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 


West Airline Ave. Phone 1070 


Scrub With 


MI CLEANSER 


It is to be expected that a 
Scrubbing Powder containing 
materials of only the finest 
cleansing, scouring and ab- 
sorbing. qualities will clean 
QUICKER and BETTER. 
Yet we do not claim simply 
greater efficiency, for our 
direct to the Mill service 
makes possible an unusually 
low price. 


Write us for a Sample and 
Prices 


THE DENISON MFG. CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Established 1915 
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of accident prevents the fall of pro- 
duction and costly repairs. 

So far as accidents to the help is 
concerned, there are four ways of 
preventing them. First, an educa- 


tional campaign; second, well 
guarded dangerous places; third, 
observation of how well the help 


operate and take care of themselves 
in the conduct of their work; fourth, 
a good system of inspection. 
Under the first heading, the edu- 
cational campaign should start at 
the time of engaging the help. When 
a hand is hired, the matter of ac- 
cident prevention and self-preserva- 
Lion, should be taught to them very 
carefully until it is as well under- 
stood as possible. Too many acci- 
dents to the help are always pro- 
duction enemies, and it also leads 
to the destruction of confidence and 
prevents a higher co-operation both 
of which are valuable assets to any 
mill. Management. 


Answer to Shipper. 


Editor: 


In the November 19th issue Ship- 
per asks ‘How about weighing goods 
in either wet or dry weather and at 
the same time have accurate ship- 
ping results. 

Cotton is a very hygroscopic sub- 
stance. It takes on or gives up imois- 
lure very readily in order to adjus' 
itself to atmospheric conditions of 
humidity and temperature. In 
agamp weather it will weigh more 
than if will in dry weather at the 
same temperature. This absorbtion 
of moisture by cotton is called re- 
gain and its effects upon the weight 
and tensile strength of yarns anid 
fabrics’is very pronounced. To state 
it in another way, regain is the 
amount of moisture in a fabrie, 
based upon its bone dry weight. 

Standard atmospheric conditions 
are 70° Fahrenheit and 65° relative 
humidity and if Shipper could con- 
dition his fabrics in such an atimos- 
phere until they reach a state of 
moisture equilibrium he would find 
that they contain 6%% regain, which 
is the standard recommended by the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. However, it is practically 
impossible to maintain such atmos- 
pheric conditions in the average 
shipping department, without the 
use of expensive refrigerating ap- 
paralus. For that reason this meth- 
od is impractical, 

Another method, which is simple 
and practical, is to ascertain the per- 
centage of regain in the fabrics at 
the time of weighing and then com- 
pue the weight at standard regain. 


The fol'owing examples wi:! illus- 
frate my point. 
Example 1. A case of fabric 


weighs 300 pounds and the regain is 


4%. Find the weight of fabric al 
standard regain. 
104% =300 
300 
=—— 
104 
300 x« 106.5 
106.5% = =307.21 pounds 
104 
Example 2- A case of fabric 


weighs 310 pounds and the regain is 
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2%. Find the weight at standard 
regain. 
108% —310 
310 
108 
310 x 106.5 
106.5% —- — 305.69 pounds 
108 


Regain may be found as follows: 
Weigh a sample of cloth just as it is 
in the shipping room. Then dry the 
sample in an oven which is electric- 
ally heated and equipped with a 
thermostat for automatic tempera- 
ture control. The temperature 
should be 220°—230° Fahrenhe.t and 
the test specimen should be heated 
until further loss of weight is negli- 
gible. The oven is equipped with a 
pair of balances in such a manner 
that the basket containing the test 
specimens can be weighed either in- 
side or outside the oven or before an 
after drying. Divide the. loss of 
weight by the bone dry weight and 
the result is the regain. 

Example. A piece of fabric weighs 
1000 grains. After being healed bone 
dry it weighs 940 grains. Find the 
regain that was in the fabric. 


1000-940—60 
regain 


H. (N. CG.) 


Many Purchasing Winders for 


Rayon. 
Among the mills that have re- 
cently purchased No. 90 rayon 


winders from the Universal Wind- 
ing Company are the Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Yarborough 
Mills, Inc., Highland Park Mills, 

mira Cotton Mills, E. M. Holt 
Plaid Mills, Klumaec Cotton Mills, 
Gibson Manufacturing Company, 
Stuart Mills, Carl Stohn Company. 

Cotton winders have also been 
purchased by the new Vann-Moore 
Mills, Harriett Mills and the Wis- 
cassett Mills. 


Textile School to be Enlarged. 

Contract for enlarging the Textile 
Building of the North Carolina State 
College, at Raleigh, has been let to 
the Gallivan Building Company, of 
Greenville. The building will be in- 
creased in size by the erection of 
another section, 82 feet by 78 feet, 
two stories high. 

Contract for sprinkler system was 
let to Poe Piping and Heating Com- 
pany, Greenville and for the eleva- 
tor to the Moffat Machinery Com- 
pany, Charlotte. Plans for the build- 
ing were prepared by J- E. Sirrine 
& Co., Greenville. 


Braizilian Textile Stagnation 
Continues. 


Concident with the crisis in the 
domestic industry, the Brazilian im- 
port textile market is at a very low 
ebb, despite lower prices prevailing 
in practically all lines. Little or no 
business is being done and as long 
as the rate of exchange holds its 
tendency to improve slight hope is 
held out for an improvement, as all 
buyers will continue to wail for bet- 
ter prices. 


Every One a Graton & Knight Belt 


| Watch it walk away : 
with the work J 


Try out the Graton & Knight Leather Belt that’s 
G standardized for spinning frames. 

Don’t baby it—don’t favor it—give it the gaff 
in every way you can. Watch it walk away with 
the work. You'll find this Graton & Knight Belt 
is steady-pulling, flexible, non-slipping. It keeps 
the frame in constant operation—produces an 
evener, more uniform thread. It’s a belt that will 

j reduce the overhead in your spinning room, in- 
crease the production and cut your belting costs. 

Three hundred thousand packer hides of finest 
quality are processed in The Graton & Knight 
Belt Leather Tanneries each year. This stock, 
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plus controlled, standardized production, makes Y 


our prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10 per cent ; 

lower than the field. Y 
Put your name on the coupon below. You will 

get definite information which specifies the right 

belt for over two hundred types of machines, cover- 

ing fourteen industries where belt costs have been 


reduced. 


GRATON 


KNIGHT 


ON & KNIGHT | 
Standardized 
LEATHER BELTING 


ME TODAY-- —-——--- 
THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


GRAT 


101-Q 
Send belt information. 
Name 
Company 
Place 
Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10 per cent lower than the 


lield 
Tanners—makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather, etc. 
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Rayon Leads Trade 


HE rapid growth of the worlds 

production of artificial silk shows 
no sign of abatement, ana in no al- 
rection is there indication of con- 
sumption becoming oversaturated. 
Such are the views of Dr. Rittmagrr, 
Wiesbaden, as expressed in a general 
review of the world’s artificial silk 
industries which he contributed to 
the Deutsche Berewerks Zeitung. 
Dr Riltmair adds that in all arli- 
ficial silk-producing countries, in- 
cluding those lands burdened with 
heavy industrial crises, the artificial 
silk industry stands. firmly plant- 
ed at the head of indusirial expan- 
sion. The factories are overwhelm- 
ed with orders, and new factories 
are springing up like mushrooms 
from the ground. 


France. which is the old home of 
the natural silk industry, has now a 
well-established artificial silk indus- 
try. Until recently this industry 
was localized in the South, but it 
has now become well rooted in the 
Roubaix-Tourcoing woolen textile 
district of the North. Notwithstana- 
ing the large output of the French 
works, it is absorbed almost entirely 
in the country. 


England has not been slow to 
make artificial silk production one 
of its important textile branches, 
and the cotton and wool textile cir- 
cles have become large users of the 
artificial product. The first artificial 
silk producers have increased their 
productive capacities up to the ex- 
treme limit of their capital re- 
sources, and new factories are fre- 
quently’ being built. The larges! 
English producer has started a 
branch of the works in Canada, 
where the abundance of wood en- 
sures a plentiful supply of raw ma- 


terial. According to the author, the 
problem of the English works so far 
has not been a sale one, bul one of 
meeting demands. 

In Germany the break-up of the 
munition manufacturing industry 
after the war provided the stimulus 
for the establishment of the artifi- 
cial silk industry in order to keep 
the factories employed. Since then 
the industry has prospered, and tu- 
day is in a much better position 
than the other textile branches in 
Germany. 


Progress in Holland. 


The consumption of artificial silk 
in the Netherlands is relatively small 
and almost entirely covered by the 
home production. In 1913 the in- 
dustry was quite unimportant, bu! 
has now developed into a consider- 
able exporting one. 

Belgium has also developed an im- 
portant artificial silk producing In- 
dustry, but the production is mainiy 
absorbed in the country, where the 
consumption is considerable. 

Quite remarkable is the develop- 
ment of the artificial silk industry 
in Italy. Favored by good and very 
cheap man power and a home pro- 
duction of the necessary chemicals, 
Italy has also much water power. 
This country has attained in about 
four years a powerful position as a 
manufacturer and exporter of arti- 
ficial silk. It is true that the prod- 
uct is not of the highest quality, 
put its.cheapness discounts this dis- 
advantage, The consumption in 
Italy is mainly satisfied out of the 
home product, and each year thal 
passes sees an increasing surplus for 
export. The production program of 
the Italian producers aims at a 
world conquest of the artificial silk 


market, and the Italian industry ap- 
pears to be the most formidable 
competitor of all the artificial silk 
producing countries. 

Since 1913 Switzerland has chang- 
ed from a net-exporting to a net-1m- 
porting State for artificial silk. This 
apears to be entirely due to the in- 
creased absorbtion of the product 
in Switzerland - itself. 

The history of the artificial silk 
industry in the United States is one 
of uninterrupted progress. The pro- 
duction facilities and the rale of 
production have increased in a re- 
markable fashion in the last two 
years. 


Expanding Markets. 


The South American countries are 
not producers but considerable users 
of artificial silk. Argentina is par- 
ticularly a large customer for Ital- 
lan-made material, and France is 
also increasing her artificial silk 
trade with the South American 
countries. In this part of the world 
there is a certain and increasing 
market for artificial silk. Brazil, 
which is developing her own textile 
industry, is giving increased atten- 
tion to the importation of artificial 
silk yarn. 

Like the other parts of the world, 
the Far East is turning to artificial 
silk. China, the cradle of the nat- 
ural silk industry, is already an im- 
portant and growing market for the 
artificial product. 

India is likewise importing artifi- 
cial slik rapidly increasing quan- 
tities. In 1924 the imports of yarn 
800,000 pounds) were two and a half 
Limes as great as in 1923 and about 
six times as great as in 1922. Cotton 
goods containing some artificial silk 


were also imported in far greater 
quantities. The imports in 1924 
amounted to 15.4 million § yards, 
against 6.4 million yards in 1923. 
Two years earlier the imports of this 
material were less than a million 
yards per annum. 

In Japan the triumph of the arti- 
ficial silk industry is regarded with 
mixed feelings because of ils compc- 
tition with the natural silk industry, 
but the invasion of artificial silk into 
the country is making rapid pro- 
gress. 

In discussing the question of a 
possible overproduction of artificial 
silk the author expresses the opinion 
ihat it is mainly a matter of price. 
In the great devélopment of the in- 
dustry the absolute as well as the 
relative price advantages have play- 
ed a considerable if not the most im- 
portant part. 


Prices Little Changed. 


Besides its cheapness compared 
with natural silk, unlike most other 
textiles during and after the war, the 
prices have remained little changed. 
Since 1924 the price has been very 
little over the price of 1913, while 
the prices of other textiles have been 
far higher than the pre-war prices. 
This faet dubtless accounts largely 
for the great progress made in the 
industry. 

This is the result of a rational 
mass production and improved 
methods on the one hand and a 
systematic price policy on the other 
hand. The future depends upon a 
judicious use of these same factors 
and also, of course, on the degree 
in which new buying spheres be- 
come opened. There is reason to 
think that, even without any revolu- 
tionary improvement in production, 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


Cc. B. TILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


shipments. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DANIEL BH. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C 
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the margin between production 
costs and prices will permit a cheap- 
ening policy to be continued. Natur- 
ally, lands like Italy, with advan- 
tages already enumerated, will 
largely govern market prices. 

The artificial silk industry, by 
maintaining close contact with con- 
sumers, is able to forestall and pro- 
tect itself against a precipitous fall 
in demand, and is thus in a position 
to retain the proud position which it 
has won in the industry. 


Overseers Club at 
Monaghan 


On last Friday night the Mena- 
ghan overseers met at the Mona- 
ghan Y. M. C. A., Greenville, 8. C., 
in an organization meeting and the 
first meeting of the Monaghan over- 
seers under the new management. 

J. T. Tidwell superintendent of the 
mill, presided at the meeting, and 
after talks and discussions regard- 
ing conditions and work at Mona- 
ghan, refreshments in the form or 
sandwiches and cigars were served. 

The overseers who were present 
and spoke were D. 8S. Mattox, card 
room; J. R. MeMahan, spinning 
room: W. O. Holiday, weave; M. V. 
Bright, weave; Jack Wham, cloth 
room; J. H. Forrester, slasher; W. 
W. Foster, silk room and designing: 
W. V. West, shop. 

Others who were present and 
spoke were C. W. McSwain, assist- 
ant general manager, H. W. Mosely, 
resident manager, and Jesse D., 


Specialized 
Textile Chemicals 
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Brown, secretary of the Monaghan 
M, ‘A. 

A regular club organization was 
gone into and regular meetings will 
be featured in the future, as well as 
departmental meetings from each 
department. 


Report Better Business 


Industrial activity and the volume 
of wholesale and retail trade in- 
creased in October, according to the 
report issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Wholesale trade 
reached a seasonal peak during the 
month, totalling the largest volume 
in the past five years. Sales in all 
leading lines were larger than in 
September and with the exception 
of groceries, heavier than in Octo- 
ber, 1924. Sales at department! 
stores and mail order houses, owing 
partly to favorable weather condi- 
tions, . showed considerably more 
than the usual increase in October 
and-were the largest on record for 
that month. 


For the whole country sales of 
dry goods at wholesale registered a 


gain of 4.1 per cent over September 


and 12.6 per cent over October a 
year ago. Declines under the Sep- 
tember level were recorded in three 
districts, New York showing 1.2 per 
cent drop, St. Louis 2.4 per cent, 


San Francisco, 12 per cent. As 
compared with the corresponding 


month of last year, October sales of 


Boil-off Oil 
Monopole OilA.S. Monopole Soap 
Art Silk Softener 
Soluble Oils 


In every concentration 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


%0 Howard Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


per cent in Dallas, and 1.2 per cent 
in San Francisco. _ 


Important gains were as follows: 
Philadelphia district, 20.2 per cent 
over September and 44 per cent 
over October, 1924; Cleveland, 15.7 
per cent over September and 16.7 
per cent over last year; Atlanta, 17 
per cent over September and 21 per 
cent over year ago; Chicago, 7.3 
per cent over September and 23 per 
cent over October. New York sales 
of dry goods in October gained 17 
per cent over the corresponding 
month of last year. 


Clothing sales in the New York 
district were 5.7 per cent over Sep- 
tember but 3.5 per cent under Oc- 
tober, 1924. In St. Louis district 
clothing sales were 466.3 per cent in 
excess of September and 21.1 per 
cent above the level October last 
year. 

The volume of shoe sales was 
larger in all districts except Phila- 
delphia and St. Louis. 

Increased sales in October result- 
ed in a further reduction of stocks 
at wholesale firms, as measured in 
dollar values, and at the end of the 
month they were the smallest since 
October, 1924. 


Gives Employes Banquet After 
Record Output. 
Greenville, S, C.—As an evidence 
of appreciation for the record pro- 
duction of 5,000,000 yards of cloth 


ployes a banquet at. the Poinsett 
Hotel. 

Among those present were Joseph 
B. Warne, selling agent for the 
plant, and William H. Bahnson, vice- 
president. Harry R. Stephenson, 
president of the plant, presided. 
More than 40 employes of the mill 
were present, this number including 
overseers, office workers and key 
men of the organization. 

President Stephenson stated that 
October was the company’s record 
month and that the banquet was be- 
ing given by the plant in apprecia- 
tion of efforts of the various em- 
ployes. 

Shipments of Cotton Cloth to 

Non-Contiguous Territories 


United States shipments of cotton 
goods to noncontiguous territories 
during October, 1925, totaled 4,060,- 
331 square yvards valued at $711,764, 
a marked decline from the Septem- 
ber shipments which amounted lo 
5,413,066 square yards with a value 
of $959,115. Comparative figures for 
October, 1924, were 4,941,834 square 
vards worth $866,340. The October, 
1925, figures comprised the following 
shipments: To Alaska, 32,661 square 
vards, 86,918: to Hawat, 602,619 
square vards, $136,257: to Porto 
Rico, 3,425,051 square yards, %$568,- 
589. Compared with September ship- 
ments, those to Hawaii in October 
declined about 65,000 square vards 
and to Porto Rico, 1,353,000 square 


PASSAIC, 


Western Representatives: The Ciba Co., Inc. 
227-233 W. Huron Street, Chicago, Il 


Rayon Oil 


Cream Softeners 
Hudrosulphites 


For every purpose 


dry goods registered declines of 4 during October, the Southern Blech- yards, while shipments to Alaska 
per cent in Minneapolis district, 8 ery tendered a number of its em- were a trifle larger. 
— — — 
Special Pr ts 
pecial Produc 
for Processing Rayon and Cotton Mixtures 
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National Fast Light Blue 
BL An Economical and 
Fast-to-Light Level Dyeing 
Acid Blue 


HIS new product is recom- 

mended for wool dyeing 
wherever economy and extreme 
fastness to light are essential. 
Combining readily with all fast- 
to-light acid dyes, it will be 
found useful for the production 
of all heavy mode shades where 
blue is the dominant color. It 
will be found particularly useful 
for women’s wear fabrics. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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Cotton Mill Processes 


| and Calculations 
By D. A. Tompkins. 


Copy Revised for Third Edition. 
(Continued From Last Week) 


Ring rail may be made to traverse in one of two different 
ways, producing a “warp wind,” or a “filling wind.” In the 
warp wind, the bobbin is built exactly like the roving bobbin, 
that is, with each layer of yarn a trifle shorter than the preced- 
ing, as at A, Fig. 35. 

In the filling wind, the bobbin is built on an entirely different 
principle, as shown at B, Fig. 35. The mechanism of builder 
for filling is so arranged that there is a traverse first from 
base of bobbin a short distance up the bobbin. Then each 
successive traverse starts a trifle higher, and retaining the 
same length of traverse, causes the bobbin to be filled in the 
manner shown at B, 35. . The base of wooden bobbin itself is 
made with a taper as shown, not as a perfect cone, but in small 
steps, the better to keep the yarn from tangling when being 
unwound. 

The slanting lines represent successive layers of yarn on 
bobbin. The length of lines are seen to be the same, but each 
successive layer starts a little higher up and ends a little 
higher up, thus preserving the same angle of the layers. This 
peculiar shape is found to be best adapted to the unwinding 
of the bobbin in the shuttle of loom. 

The main barrel of bobbin is made with ridges, so that 
when yarn is pulled off, it will come off one layer at a time, 
and not tangle. 

151. When bobbins have run full, the frame is stopped and 
“doffed,”” one bobbin at a time being removed from the cri~4le 
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Fig. 35. Spinning Bobbins. 
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without at first breaking the yarn. The empty bobbin before 
being put on the spindle is turned a few times by hand around 
the slack yarn between traveler and full bobbin. Empty 
bobbin is then put in place on the spindle, and the yarn is 
broken, to liberate the full bobbin. When frame starts, the 
yarn being already attached to new bobbin, begins to wind 
immediately. 


152. Another method of doffing sometimes practiced when 
the spindles used have no cup, is for the operator to press 
the ring traverse down with his foot, just before stopping 
frame, and cause yarn to be wound a few turns on the bare 
spindle below bobbin. The full bobbin is removed and yarn 
broken off and empty bobbin put on spindle. When frame 
starts up, the ring rail guides yarn properly on new bobbin, 
and spinning proceeds as before. This process of doffing 
would seem to be the simplest and best. But an objection to 
it is that the yarn will, after a time, accumulate on the spindle 
and prevent the bobbin from properly seating. 


This yarn might easily be removed with each doffing, but 
in practice it is not regularly done, and causes much trouble. 

153. The gearing of a spinning frame consists principally 
of one simple train. The spinner is not called upon to make 
any calculations, except for draft, twist and production. 


Spinning Frame Gearing.—Fig. 36.—Lerrerine. 


Tin Cylinder, or driving shaft. 
Cylinder Gear. 

Jack Gear. 

Twist Gear. 

Intermediate. 

Large Gear on Front Roll. 
Small Gear on Front Roll. 
Crown Gear. 

Draft Gear. 

Back Roll Gear Driven. 

Back Roll Gear Driver. 
Intermediate. 

Middle Roll Gear. 

Sprocket Wheel to drive Builder. 
Q. Q.’ Builder Cam and Shaft. 

R. R.’ Builder Lever. 

r.r.’ Builder Pivot. 

S. 5S. Star Wheel. 
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Fev. 

U. UU.’ Chain to Lifting God. 

u. u.’ Point of Attachment for Chain. 

V. Traverse Weight. 

W. Lifting Rod. 

X. Ring Rail. 

Y. Y.’ Driving Pulley on either end (but not on both.) 
Q.’ U.’ Builder, as made for Filling Wind. 


154. Some superintendents prefer to have driving pulleys 
on opposite end of tin cylinder from the gearing. This pref- 
erence is due to the fact that in this case the driving pulleys 
and belts are completely out of the way when making changes 
or repairs on gearing. Others prefer pulleys on same end of 
cylinder as gearing, for the reason that, in this case, the 
power to drive the gearing is near the pulleys, and does not 
strain the cylinder as it would in the other case, when it 
must be transmitted its entire length. 


The tin cylinder acts as a shaft. The small shafts shown 


at each end are only short pieces inserted for the purpose of 
(Continued on Page 31) 


The Truth About Slubs 


It dwes not require inventions to make slubs, but often 
they are made, and that is another story. 


We wish to tell you that the Eclipse Automatic Yarn 
Cleaner is sure death to slubs. The Eclipse Cleaner not 
only catches all the slubs but thoroughly removes all the 
dirt in the yarn. 


Many knitting mills and spinning plants realize the 
extreme value of the Eclipse Cleaner, and are equipping 
their entire winding capacity with the Eclipse Cleaners. 
The basic principle of good knittng and weavng is thor- 
oughly clean yarn. 

Why make yourself believe you are getting the best 


results when you can absolutely improve your yarn with 
the Eclipse Cleaner. 


The Eclipse Cleaner is easily attached to your winder. 
It does not add any additional cost to your winding costs. 
Upon request we will cheerfully give you a demonstration. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Devicc 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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The Pinehurst Meeting 


E attended the meeting of the 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Pinehurst, N. C., on last Fri- 
day and Saturday and greatly en- 
joyed meeting our friends from.all 
over the State, together with many 
visitors from other sections. 

We played golf, if the seore we 
made entitles us to say that we 
played golf, and in playing golf we 
participated in the feature of the 
Pinehurst meeting. 

The semi-annual meeting, which 
is held at Pinehurst on the Friday 
and Saturday after each Thanks- 
giving day, rarely has much busi- 
ness to consider, but is, at that, well 
worth while. 

It brings the manufacturers closer 
closer together and forms and re- 
views acquaintances that mean 
much, as they wipe out the feeling 
of isolation held by many. 

In the hotel lobby, in the dining 
room and on the golf course, the 
members discuss their problems 
with each other and many receive 
valuable suggestions and ideas that 
assist them when they return to 
their mills. 

The Pinehurst meeting was the 
first presided over by President 
Sam F. Patterson, of Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C., a man to whom full rec- 
ognition has been too long delayed. 

Sam Patterson, who is also now in 
line for the presidency of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, is one of the big men of the 
industry. 

He is a man with a big heart and 
a big vision and the industry owes 
much to his fighting ability, for he 
has consistently fought its enemies. 

After years as a mill superintend- 
ent he established a mill at Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., against the advice of 
almost everyone, but has made that 
community one of the healthiest in 


The 


the South, and has built two great 
plants, the Rosemary Manufactur- 
ing Company and the Roanoke Mills, 
both of which have been success- 
ful. 

Mr. Patterson presided over the 
meetings at Pinehurst, including the 
banquet, and his only weakness was 
not being able to hold down the 
Governor of North Carolina and the 
president of the State College to 
their prescribed limits of ten min- 
utes, but we know of few who could 
accomplish such an end. 


The addresses of both were good 
and were enjoyed in spite of the 
fact that they exceeded their time. 

The feature speaker, Mr. Cattel, 
of Philadelphia, was not up to his 
usual standard. We have heard him 
several times at other places and 
know that few men excell him as a 
humorist and an after dinner 
speaker, but at Pinehurst he seemed 
to strike a serious vein and omitted 
many of his usual line of: good 
stories. 
business meeting turned 
down unanimously the request of 
representatives of the’ University of 
North Carolina to be allowed to 
make what they call a “study” of 
the cotton, manufacturing industry. 

There was no mistaking the idea 
of the manufacturers that the Uni- 
versity should “stick to its knitting” 
and not engage in the pastime of 
breeding radicals and reformers. 

A resolution was also passed con- 
demning the semi-monthly cotton 
reports, and being in a _ hopeless 
minority we said nothing, but 
within two years we expect to -see 
the same association petition the 
Government to restore such re- 
ports. 

Because they are dissatisfied with 
the accuracy of the reports made 
this summer they take the illogical 
position that eliminating the semi- 
monthly reports will insure accu- 
racy without being able to explain 


how their elimination will make 
the reports more accurate. 


We contend if there had been no 
14,700,000 estimate between the 14,- 
300,000 and the 15,200,000 there 
would have been a violent upheaval 
when the 15,200,000 report occurred 
and the textile business would have 
suffered severely. 


Had there been no 14,700,000 re- 
port and the manufacturers gone 
for thirty days believing in a 14,- 
300,000 crop they would have bought 
at least another 500,000 bales of 
cotton around 23 cents and would 
have suffered at least $5,000,000 loss 
on same when the 15,200,000 esti- 
mate smashed the market. 

The propaganda of the big spec- 
tators has, however, been so wide- 
spread and so effective that there 
is no use to fight against the elimi- 
nation of the semi-monthly reports. 


The manufacturers must pay the 
price and then awake to the fact 
that the semi-monthly reports 
caused the most orderly decline the 
market has ever known and that 
their removal will in no wise insure 
the desired accuracy of reports. 


Activities of Promoters 


N this issue we are publishing a 

report which has been sent out 
from Norfolk, Va. relative to an 
immense textile development at 
Nansemond village, near that city. 

The report speaks of 141 or 14 mill 
units and a city of 30,000 people 
and paints a wonderful picture on 
paper. 

A similar story was recently sent 
out relative to a large development 
near Littleton, N. C.. and we under- 
stand that the same promoters were 
behind that project. 

Reports of large textile plants at 
Jacksonville, Miami and other Flor- 
ida points have also recently been 
published. 

In our opinion there will be no 
such textile developments at Nor- 
folk, Littleton or any of the Florida 
points, and we caution our readers 
against paying any attention to 
them. 

They are but efforts of promoters 
to secure a basis for stock selling 
schemes and are flares from the 
wild eat promotion projects in 
Florida. 

The day has long since passed 
when cotton mills are built: that 
way. 

Cotton mills are now built around 
men whose success in the textiles 
or business leads people to believe 
that money invested in cotton mills 
to be built and managed by them 
will be conservatively handled and 
will yield good returns. 

With the exception of Texas, 
cotton mills have not been organ- 
ized in the South on the basis that 
20 per cent of the amount paid in 
goes to promoters and only the re- 
maining 80 per cent is invested in 
machinery and equipment. 

The mill that has to start busi- 
ness with a 20 per cent deficit is 
usually doomed to failure and in 
such cases there is often a failure 
that wipes out the entire capital 
stock. 

The day must not come when 
promoters are allowed to build 
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mills in the South, including Vir- 
ginia and Florida, upon any such 
basis because a few failures from 
such promotion schemes will injure 
the credit and the reputation of the 
entire industry. 

When there is a demand for ad- 
ditional mills, there are plenty of 
conservative and successful cotton 
manufacturers who can be depend- 
ed upon to put 100 per cent of the 
subscribed capital stock into build- 
ings and equipment and there is no 
reason to allow promoters to pocket 
20 or 25 per cent of the capital. 

There is no room in the South for 
the professional promoters and 
stock seller. 


Discourtesy 


FEW weeks ago we had occasion 

to criticise some of the actions 
of the Wool and Cotton Reporter of 
Boston but we did not at that time 
nor have we ever made any dis- 
paraging remarks relative to that 
publication. 

On the contrary we said at the 
time of making the criticism: 

“The Reporter is one of the jeading 
journals of the textile industry and has 
undoubtedly won its position by energy 
and merit.” 

In the November 19th issue the 
Wool and Cotton Reporter refers to 
the Southern Textile Bulletin with 
the following editorial expression: 

“So at last McMahon, the president of 
the United Textile Workers, and the editor 
of a small sectional textile paper, who is 
in league with the manufacturers of fraud- 
ulent sizing compounds, are in the same 
bed.” 

We deeply regret that any textile 
journal should be so forgetful of 
the ordinary demands of courtesy 
as to make such reference to a con- 
temporary. 

It makes no difference whether 
we are a small sectional paper or 
one of the “big four” among textile 
journals, but we certainly have 
more regard for proprie‘y than to 
make any such reference to a com- 
petitor. 


The Proposed Study 


HILE at Pinehurst we were ap- 

proached by the young lady 
who has been employed by the 
School of Commerce at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina to make a 
“study” of the cotton mills of the 
State. 

We told her that we were of the 
opinion that the cotton manufac- 
turers were opposed to the “study,” 
which opinion was later confirmed 
by the unanimous vote of the Asso- 
ciation, but she said that she was 
going to make the study whether 
the manufacturers wanted it or not. 

The “study” is under the direc- 
tion of the School of Commerce at 
the University of North Carolina, 
but is actually financed by the 
Rockefeller Institute and is in our 
opinion but another form of attack 
from our enemies. 

They have employed a very est- 
imable young lady who formerly 
did splendid work at a cotton mill 
and she is most insistent, but that 
is no reason why the industry 
should submit to investigation by 
the Rockefeller Institute. 
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Personal News 


T. M. Coble has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Williamston Mills 
Company, Charleston, 8. C. 


G. H. Kreckman is now superin- 
tendent of the Cumberland Hosiery 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 


T. D. Pickell has resigned as 
superintendent of the Cumberland 
Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 


L. €. Turner has become super- 
intendent of the Summerville Cot- 
fon Mills. Summerville, Ga. 


E. Montgomery has resigned as 
superintendent of the Summervilie 
Cotton ‘Mills, Summerville, Ga. 


S. T. Petty has resigned as over- 
seer carding al the Stevenson Mills, 
Stevenson, Ala. 


John Bryant has been appointed 
superintendent of the Georgia-Kin- 
caid Mills, No. 4, Griffin, Ga. 


J. H. Crumby, of Gastonia, N. C., 
has accepted a position with the 
Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. l. 


Guy Fuller has become superin- 
tendent of the Colley Manufactur- 
ing Company, Elberton, Ga. 


W. L. Porter is now superintend- 
ent of the Burnett Knitting Mills, 
French Broad, Tenn. 


F. S. Ryan has succeed J. A. Wot- 
ten as secretary of the Union Manu- 
facturing Company, Union Point, Ga. 


C .c. Nifong has succeeded J. 
Simpson as secretary of the Magin- 
nis Mills, New Orleans, La. 


Homer Wright has accepted a po- 
sition in the production and cos! 
department of the Spray Cotton 
Mills, Spray, N. C. 


Jessie E. Brackett has been pro- 
moted from second hand to night 
overseer of spinning at the Hamp- 
shire Mills, Clover, 8S. C. 


W. T. Franklin, of the Avon Milis, 
Gastonia, N- C., has become second 
hand in spinning at the Hampshire 
Mills, Clover, 8. C. 


A. F, Briggs, has returned to his 
former position as superintendent of 
the Osage Manufacturing Company, 
Bessemer City, N. a position 
which he gave up some time ago 
on account of ill health. 


J. W. Guinn has resigned as 
overseer spinning at the Hampshire 
Mills, Clover, 8. C., and accepied a 
position at the Brookford Mills, 
Hickory, N. C. 


C. W. McKnight, assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Rex Spin- 
ning Company, Ranlo, N. C., is re- 
ecuperating from an operation for 
appendicitis. 


L. H. Brown, who resigned las! 
week as superintendent and general 
manager of the Brookside Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn., where he had been 
employed for 25 years, is to retire 
from active business. 


E. R. Caldwell has accepted the 
position of overseer of slashing and 
beaming at the Erwin Cotton Mills, 
No. 5, Duke, N. C. 


P. B- Mitchell has resigned as 
superintendent of Osage Manufac- 
turing Company, Bessemer City, N. 


H. D. Martin has accepted the po- 
sition of superintendent of the 
Williamston Mill Company, Charles- 
ton, S. C, 


John F. Hunt, of the Unity Spin- 
ning Mills, LaGrange, Ga., has” ac- 
cepted the position of superinten- 
dent of the new Boaz Cotton Mills, 
Boaz, Ala. 


J. E. Durham, formerly overseer 
of cloth room at the Mansfield Mills, 
Lumberton, N. C., has accepted a 
position with the Borden Mills, 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


W. O. Ruffin, formerly second 
hand in weaving at the Mansfield 
Mills, Lumberton, N. C-, is now gen- 
eral second hand in weaving al the 
Borden Mills, Kingsport, Tenn. 


P. B. Mayo, who for the past six 
years has been associated with the 
Charlotte C.) office of Parks- 
Cramer Company, has resigned to 
go into business with C. M. Setzer. 
of Charlotte, selling boilers, pumps, 
filters, heaters, etc. For the last 
three years Mr. Mayo has been as- 
sistant sales manager, in charge of 
Southern territory, with head quart- 
ers in Charlotte. 


5S. E. MeGee has become night 
superintendent of the Catawba Spin- 
ning Company, Mount Holly, N. C. 

Ira B. Grimes, superintendent of 
the Elm City Cotton Mills, of the 
Callaway group, LaGrange, Ga., has 
been promoted to general supcrin- 
tendent of the Unity Spinning and 
(nity Cotton Mills, LaGrange, the 
Milstead Manufacturing Company, 
Milstead, Ga. and the Manchester 
Mills, Manchester, Ga. He succeeds 
W. W. Arnold, Jr., who resigned as 
general superintendent of these 
mills to become superintendent and 
general manager of the Bookside 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., as noted last 
week- The change is to take place 
January 1. 


- 


Banquet at Mansfield Mills. 


A most enjoyable dinner was ten- 
aered the superintendent, overseers, 
master mechanic, second hands, 
yard foremen, office and store furces 
of the Mansfield Mills, Lumberton, 
N. C., on last Saturday night, the 
management of the mill being host 
for the occasion. Those attending 
were J. A. Green superintendent, L. 
C. Loveli, overseer spinning, Lee 
Stalling, second hand in spinning; 
J. F Alexander, overseer carding; 
B. F. Morgan, second hand ii card- 
ing; D. J. Jolly, master mechanic; W. 
J. Coleman, yard foreman; A, FE. 
Barber, shipping clerk and E. L. 
Hamilton, store manager. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


2,000 
to 
3,000 
HOURS 


With One Filling 


‘This lubricator is operating 2,000 to 
3,000 hours with one filling. Formerly 
it was necessary to screw the ordinary 
grease cup down every fifteen minutes.”’ 


So writes one mill in praise of the 


Knorr Lubricator 


And this is typical of dozens of other letters from plants 
where Knorr Lubricators are in use, testifying not only as to 
the time and labor they are saving, but to smoother running 
machinery, reduction in repairs, absolute elimination of oil- 
drip, and, reduction in oil bills. 


Write for a sample Knorr Lubricator and test it for yourself. 


Malcolm H. Smith Co., Inc. 


50 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 
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MILL NEWS 


Calhoun, Ga.—Only one bid was 
received at the receiver's sale of the 
Calhoun Yarn Mill, this bid being 
$18,000. It was not confirmed by the 
court and the plant is to be offered 
at resale on December 4. Leon UCov- 
ington, of Rome, Ga., is the receiver. 


Louisville, Ky.— The Louisville 
Textile Company, Louisville, has 
taken out buildings permits and 


started work on an enlargement to 
cost about $10,000, exclusive of 
equipment, the plant being al 2950 
Magazine street. 


Columbus, Ga.—Contract for the 
erection of the plant of the new 
Columbus Cotton Mills is expected 
to be awarded within a short time. 
The mill will be 60x150 feet and 
there will be a warehouse 500x100 
feet and 12 cottages for the opera- 
tives. G.’J. Nord, of Gastonia is the 
engineer. 


Palmetto, Ga.—Bids have been re- 
ceived on the new slasher room and 
monitor for the Palmetto Cotton 
Mills and a contract will be placed 
within the next week or ten days. 
The above work is being handled by 
Robert & Co., Inc., architects and 
engineers, Atlanta. 


Commerce, Ga.——Harmony Groove 
Mills are having plans and specifi- 
cations prepared for a new cloth 
room 70 by 44. In addition to this 
work a machinery reorganization is 
being carried out at this time. Con- 
tracts will be let about December 
15. Robert & Co., Atlanta, are the 
engineers. 


Newnan, Ga.—Plans and specifica- 
tions have been started on the new 
hosiery mill for the Newnan Hosiery 
Mills. A new site has been purchas- 
ed and the building program will 
consist of a hosiery mill 80 feet wide 
by 350 long, together with a new 
boiler plant and dye house. Con- 
tracts will be let about February 1, 
1926. Robert & Co., Atlanta, are the 
engineers. 


Soddy, Tenn.—Equipment for the 
Soddy Knitting Mill will include 225 
knitting machines, 450 ribbers, 50 
loopers for making children’s ho- 
siery- Garnett McMillan is president 
and W- H. Crow, treasurer. 

The building is to be 60x150 feet, 
two stories and is now under con- 
struction, J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
ville, are the engineers. 


Carhartt, S. C.—The Red River 
Cotton Mills, formerly the Carhartt 
Mills, have a part of their equip- 
ment in operation and the remainder 
is expected to start with in a short 
time, 

The plant has been thoroughly 
overhauled, 25 new houses for oper- 
atives are being built and a number 
of other improvements are being 
made. 
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Birmingham, Ala.— Contracts for 
machinery for the new 10,000-spin- 
die mill for the Strowd-Holcombe 
Mill will be placed on December 1. 
The machinery is to be placed in 
buildings already owned by the mill 
in Birmingham. 


Gaffney, S. €.—Directors of the 
Gaffney Manufacturing Company 
here declared a 3 per cent dividend 
payable January 1, next, on one mil- 
lion, six hundred thousand capital 
stock. 

Alfred More, of Welford, was re- 
elected president and treasurer and 
W.A. Tanner, of Gaffney, secretary. 
After re-electing the directors, the 
annual stockholders meeting was ad- 
journed to reconvene December 15. 


Durham, N. C.—The first yard of 
cloth, woven from artificial silk and 
cotton, has been turned out from 
Durham's. newest enterprise. the 
Yarborough Mills, and Monday 
morning the plant began operating 
full time, turning out thousands of 
yards of its product daily and giv- 
ing employment to several hundred 
Durham men, women and children. 
The plant has been in course of 
erection and equipping for the past 
several months. Saturday afternoon 
the last final touch was added to the 
work and the electricity turned on. 


The plant has orders for its en- 
tire output for a period of several 
months and it is expected that it 
will be operated at full capacity for 
a long while. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


— 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser — Mending Eyes, Jacquard 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


solution. 
That's service. 


solve it 


20 Mathewson St. 


Southern Agent 
4. B. CARTER 


Ring Traveler Clinics 


When we get a communication from a spinning mill 
which is having ring traveler difficulties, our mill experts 
hold an immediate “‘clinic’’—and within a very short time they usually have the 


: It is our offering to the trade. 
Victor customer, tell us your problem and we will give you our best effort to 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Even though you are not a 


Providence, R. I. 


615 Third National Bank Bidg. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietia Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 

Sewer and Water Development 


Thursday, December 8, 1295. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Roxboro, N. C—John Watt's Sons 
Company, manufacturers of turkish 
towels, of Philadelphia, are building 
a plant at Craigville, near here, 
which will be known as the Somer- 
set Mills, to start with about 100 
looms: A building 100x200 is being 
erected and will be ready next 
spring. James H. Craig, of Philadei- 
phia, is president, and W. H. Kin- 
kead will be superintendent. The 
New York offices are at 43 Leonard 
street. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.— The Rich- 
mond Hosiery Mills, with its main 
plant and offices at Rossville, Ga., 
has filed an amendment to its chart- 
er at the Walker County court house 
providing for an increase in capi- 
talization from $1,250,000 to $2,000,- 
000. 

The increase, it is stated; is to 
provide additional working capital 
to take care of expansions and for 
the purpose of declaring a stock 
dividend. 


Kimesville, N- C.—It is reported 
that the cotton mill here formerly 
known as the Kimesville Manufac- 
turing Company, will be taken over 
by Eastern mill men, new equip- 
ment installed and the plant in 
operation. The building is reported 
to be in good condition, there are 
a number of houses for operatives 
and the waterpower formerly used 
is available. 

The Kimesville Manufacturing Co., 
which went out of business some 
years ago, operated about 4,000 spin- 
dies on medium carded yarns. 


Spartanburg, S. C—At the annual 
meeting of stockholders of the 
Monarch Mills all directors were re- 
elected for the ensuing year who in 
turn re-elected officers. 

The directors re-elected are: G. H. 
Milliken, H. A. Hatch, W. E, Win- 
chester, J. F. Hale, Emslie Nichol- 
son, W. 8. Nicholson and J. Roy 
Fant. 

Officers re-elected are W. E. Win- 
chester, president; Emslie Nichol- 
son, vice-president and treasurer; J. 
Roy Fant assistant treasurer and 
secretary. 

The directors declared a semi-an- 
nual dividend of 3% per cent pay- 
able January 1- 


New Orleans, La. —.Simon J. 
Straus, of Chicago, trustee for bond- 
holders of the Magnolia Textile 
Corporation, of New Orleans, filed 
suit against the concern in civil dis- 
trict court Tuesday for $345,803, as 
sums due on the principal and in- 
terest on bonds of the company and 
for money paid in taxes for it dur- 
ing the past two years. 

The trustee asserted interest 
amounting to $44,000 and taxes 
amounting to $26,803, paid by him 
was due. 

It was shown the company owns 
property here and in this vicinity, 
which was mortgaged to secure the 
bonds. The sale of this property, to 
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guarantee payment for the bonds, 
interest and taxes, was asked. The 
Magnolia Company ceased opera- 
tions about January 1, 1924, the sul 
alleges. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Plans for the 
immediate erection of a 7,000 spin- 
die addition to its spinning plant 
were announced here by officials of 
the Dixie Mercerizing Company. The 
new building, to house the addition- 
al equipment, will be of mill con- 
struction, two stories in height, hav- 
ing floor space 150 by 100 feet. The 
company also will erect 25 new 
houses to take care of additional 
employees needed at the enlarged 
spinning plant. The expenditure for 
additional equipment and houses 
will be from $300,000 to $350,000. 

The plans will be prepared by 
Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., arch- 
itect. The spinning plant will have 
22,000 spindles with the completion 
of the new addition. The plant is 
now is operating day and night to 
keep up with orders being received. 
So far, no further additions to the 
mercerizing plant are planned for 
1926. Extensive enlargements were 
made at both plants this year. 


Plan Large Mill in Virginia 


Contracts were in Norfoik, 
Va., for the purchase of 4,000 acres 
of land at Nansemond village, Nan- 
semond County, al a price of ap- 
proximately half a million dollars 
and on which it is proposed to es- 
tablish one of the largest cotton 
mills in this country, according to 
reports from Norfolk. ‘The contract 
was closed by Jonathan Starr, repre- 
senting New York interests of that 
name, and the sale was negotiated 
through J. D. Stone & Co., Norfolk 
real estate dealers. 

The deal, declared to be the first 
step in one of the biggest industrial 
development undertakings in Tide- 
water Virginia in years, is for land 
owned by the Nansemond Industrial 
Corporation. The tract includes the 
entire village of Nansemond and the 
entire holdings of the industrial cor- 
poration together with the Nanse- 
mond Public Utilities Corporation. 

While details of the purchaser's 
plans were not made public, it was 
said the Starr interest will, as a 
start, construct either 11 or 14 mill 
Nnils, giving them a plant that wiil 
take rank with the largest cotton 
mills in the United States if not in 
the world. 


This property was selected by 
Mr. Starr out of several considered 
in North Carolina and Virginia be- 
cause of its strategic situation, tap- 
ping as it does the entire cotton 
producing area of the South by 
four trunk line  railroads—the 
Southern, the Atlantic Coast Line, 
the Virginian, and the Seaboard 


Position Wanted as Designer 
Long experience with New Eng- 
land cotton mill making Novelty, 
Dobby and Jacquard weaves. 
Thoroughly familiar all details 
Jacquard loom operation. Open 
for engagement South Jan. ist. 
Address Designer, care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 
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Air Line—and is only about half a 
mile from the tracks of the Nor- 
folk & Western. 


The property, consisting of about 
seven square miles, is ideally lo- 
cated for the creation of an indus- 
trial city, and it is the intention 
of the purchasers, it is said, within 
the next two or three years to cre- 
ate there a complete city of 30,000 
people. The city is to be modern 
and model in every way from its 
housing, streets, and public build- 
ings to its city management. 

The mills are to form the nucleus 
of the city, the largest in the world 
under one management, and will 
make exclusively hospital gauze 
and absorbent cotton. These mills 
are to be placed through the center 
of the city on a three-mile air line 
railroad owned hy the Starr inter- 
ests, which will connect the four 
trunk line railroads. 


Note: See Editorial 


Page for 
comments on this project. 


Mill Stocks More Active. 


The past week witnessed renewed 
activity in Southern mill stocks, and 
while no larger gains took place, 
more stock changed hands than in 
the previous week, and the market 
as a whole appears to be in stronger 
position than it has been since 1923. 

According to figures released by 
R. S. Dickson & Co., the average of 
25 active stocks stood al $118.72, a 
gain of 14 cents per share over the 
previous week, Earlier in the year 
when the demand for stocks was 
somewhat weaker, this average 
stood at $113.28, or a rise of $5.44 per 
share in less than five months. 


As evidence that textile securitics 
are still the most popular investment 
in the Carolinas, the new issue of 
American Yarn and Processing com- 
pany 7 per cent participating prefer- 
red stock releaed:on November 10th 
has been sold, and the issue was 
taken largely by Carolina investors. 


Check Straps, 
Dobby Straps, 
| Lugs, etc. 


| The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


| Baltimore————Boston 


DRUIDOAK 
LOOM LEATHERS 


Highest Grade Oak Tanned 
For Cotton, Wool and Silk Looms 


Hold-ups,  } 
Bumpers, 
Jack!Straps 


STEEL 
Angles, Beams, Bars, Sheets 
FABRICATING 


Trusses, Motor Supports, Girders, Stairs, Balconies, 
Ete. 


Shand Engineering & Sales Company 
Columbia, S. C. 


Reliable Devices 


ince 1588 


Since 
Better Textile Dry 


Manufactured by GRINNELL eeu Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


Boston 


Charlotte 
North Carohina 


Mill Stock Provides Scholarship. 


Macon Ga—One hundred share of 
preferred stock of the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Company, bearing 6 per 
cent interest, has just been set aside 
as a C. H. Williamson scholarship 
fund to aid boys of this county who 
graduate from high school to attend 
the University of Georgia. 

The fund is provided by Mr. W. 
W. Williamson, and Mrs, Walter A. 
Harris, his sister, as a memorial to 
the former treasurer of the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, who died 
suddenly here two years ago. 

Mr. Williamson's grandfather was 
in the first class that graduated from 
the University of Georgia. His 
father also received the degree of 
bachelor of laws from the State 
University. 

W. D. Anderson, president of the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company; Mor- 
ris Michael and J. Ellsworth Hall 
are named trustees to handle the 
fund and select the beneficiaries. 
The fund becomes operative on Jan. 
1. 


Textile Service Establishes a 
Charlotte Office 


HE Textile Service is the name of 

an organization that has opened 

a Charlotte office and will offer a 

weekly letter and other service to 
the textile mills of the South. 

The service will consist of up-to- 
date cotton and cotton goods statis- 
tics and charts and also financial 
reports that have a bearing on the 
textile trade. 

Walter C. Taylor, who has been 
engaged in a similar line of work 
with another company in New York 
and New Jersey, is the manager of 
The Textile Service and will have 


allied with him a strong New York 
organization. 


Mr. Taylor is a graduate of the 
Textile Department of the North 
Carolina College and also holds the 
graduate degree of Textile Engineer 
from that institution. He has had 
a wide and varied experience in tex- 
tile mills, engineering work and for 
the past several years has been en- 
gaged in collection and distribution 
of textile and general business 
statistics. 


Wanted 
Knotted and drop ply cord tire 
yarns, either on tubes, beams or 
cones, for immediate and future 
shipment on sight draft terms. 
Russell Farley & Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 


Loom Reeds 


Greensboro Reed Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


Recent Publications 


Aluminum Paint. 


A very interesting and attractive 
booklet “Aluminum Paint” has just 
been issue by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. It presents a very 
detailed description of the composi- 
tion, uses and advantages of alumi- 
num paint for industrial purposes. 
The book, which is by Junius D. 
Edwards, assistant director of re- 
search of the Aluminum Company 
of America, is based on the research 
work done by the company's stalf 
to complete its elaborate study of 
aluminum. paint. The aluminum 
paint effect is faithfully reproduced 
in the printing of the book, which 
can be secured upon application to 
the Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburg. 


Allis-Chalmers Centrifugal Boiler 
Feed Pumps. 


Leaflet No. 2082 from the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, entitled “Centrifugal 
Boiler Feed Pumps” describes the 
Multistage Boiler Feed Pumps man- 
factured by this company. In addi- 
tion to the descriptive matter and 


the numerous illustration of these 
boiler feed pumps, the booklet 
shows a number of charts showing 
the operating records of the pumps. 


Acid Colors for Wool. 


Kighty-six actual samples of wool 
varn dyed with Camel Colors are 
shown in a book “Acid Colors for 
Wool” recently published by John 
Campbell & Co., New York. In addi- 
tion to the dyed samples, full dye- 
ing directions are given in the book 
which will prove of unusual value 
to the dyer handling wool yarn. 

This volume comprizes John 
Campbell and Companys Ethonic 
and Aceko Colors, a complete line of 
standard colors for wool The 
recommendations for dyeing con- 
tained in the book are the result of 
laboratory investigation and practi- 
cal experience, Copies of this book 
may be had by addressing John 
Campbell & Co., 75 Hudson street, 
New York. 

Allis-Chalmers Opens Houston 

Office. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
is opening a branch sales office at 
Houston, Texas, in charge of R. L. 


Moore, who was previously located 
in their Dallas office. Temporary 
quarters are at 231 Rodgers Building 
and after the first of the year the 
office will be located permanently 
at 1108 Post Dispatch Building. With 
the establishment of this office, the 
company will be able more affec- 
tively to serve its many customers 
in this territory. 

The Houston office will be oper- 
ated as a branch of the Dallas dis- 
trict, of which E. W. Burbank is 
District Manager: 


General Dyestuff in New Quarters. 


The General Dyestuff Corporation 
has leased the three story and base- 
ment building in the ‘Mercantile 
Block, at 220 West First street, 
Charlotte, N- C.. now occupied by 
the Electric Supply and Equipment 
Company. 

The General Dyestuff Corporation 
succeeded to the Dyestuff Depart- 
ment of H. A. Metz & Co. on the 
first of July of this year; on Octo- 
ber first, it took over the sale of the 
dyestuffs manufactured by the 


Grasselli Dyestuff Corporation at its 
plants at Grasselli, N. J. and Rens- 
selaer, N. Y. The General also sells 
the products manufactured by the 


Consolidated Color and Chemical 
Company, of Newark, N. J. and the 
Essex Aniline Works, Middleton, 
Mass. 


The General Dyestuff Corporation 
imports the colors made by the prin- 
cipal German dyestuff factories, in- 
cluding Farbwerke formerly Meis- 
ler, Lucius and Bruning, the Far- 
benfabriken, Badische Aniline, Leo- 
pold Cassella, Griesheim, and others. 
stocks of some of these colors are 
today being carried in Charlotte at 
their present warehouse, located at 
23 West First street ,while it is their 
intention to carry such an assort- 
ment of the varied line of colors, 
particularly the specialties, at their 
new location as may be required by 
the consuming industries of the 
South. 


The General plans to move into 
its new quarters as early as possible. 


United Mills Co. 
Mortimer, N. C. 


6,000 spinning spindles. 


J. E. Byars ae 
B. F. O'Neal ..Carder 
B. F. O'Neal Spinner 
R. D. Gragg _..Master Mechanic 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St, LOWELL, MAS6& 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Catalog on Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Our Automatic Shuttles are 
giving Perfect Satisfaction in 
Leading Mills throughout the 
country on all classes of work 
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Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 


(Continued from Page 25) 


carrying pulleys and gears. Experiment has shown, however, 7 or Direct Connecting Motors 


that the power consumed by the gearing is only about 11 per 


cnet. of the entire power required, so that the strain would to Spinning and Twisting Frames 


not seem to be excessive in either case. Most makers will 


Grundy Patent Flexible | 
Insulated Coupling 


To the best of our knowledge no other coupling combines all the 
requirements that have made “Grundy” the recognized leader. 
Check the following salient features and prove to yourself that 
only in a “Grundy” will you get all you want in a coupling: 


BACK ROLL 
FRONT ROLL I” 


| 1. Takes care of uneven strains. 

2. Self-adjustment insures perfect alignment of shafts. 
3. Can be used whether insulation is required or not. 
4 
5 


Perfectly balanced, and adapted for revolving at high speeds. 
Runs in either direction; is close connected; easy of access; 
practically no repairs. 

6. There are no projections to cause damage. 

7. Maintains a positive and silent drive; free from objectionable 

i] hammer action features. 


Fig. 36. Spinning Frame Covering. 


arrange the gearing on either end to suit the ideas of the 
users. 


Cast Iron Leather Cast Iron 
Warp Builder. 
? EVIDENCE 
155. The upper part of Fig. 36 shows the builder arranged One large group of Southern Cotton Spinning Mills after testing 
for warp wind. - out the Grundy Coupling ordered 550 for use in their various mills. 
The point of attachment u on lever R. for chain U. is mov- Why not put a test in your mill and see the superiority of this 
] able, being a nut on a screw. The screw carries star wheel S., coupling as it works under your own conditions 
SO that if S is turned, the point u is moved in or out. The Write for Booklet “F” 
weight V. keeps lever R pressed against cam Q. When cam { 
allows lever to go up, the pawl T., which is stationary, acts on anujactured in U.S. A. exclustvely by 


star wheel, and turns it a small amount in the direction to 
feed the point u nearer to point r. This gives a smaller move- 
ment to the point u and hence reduces the traverse of lifting 
rod and ring rail. This winds a shorter layer of yarn on each 
traverse, and makes a warp bobbin like A, Fig. 35. 


CHARLES 


Filling Builder. COMPANY 
156. The lower portion of Fig. 36 shows how a builder is Leather Curriers, Importers and Belting Manufacturers 
made for filling wind. The cam Q.’ has a different shape, and 617 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


is arranged to make more traverse per revolution of builder | 
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An Unusual Advertisement-- 


| Not so much in | 
i point of appear- 
ance, as in the 
news it brings you; 
not so much in the 
news itself as in 
its ability to save | 
you the cost of 
labor and mate- 
rials. 


For we are calling 
attention to three 
separate and dis- 
tinct items, of in- 
terest to every tex- 


tile executive. 


First—COMBER 
DUSTERS — indis- 
pensable in textile 
mills—are now be- 
ing offered at re- 
duced prices, made 
possibie by luower- 
ed production cosis 
occasioned by the 
many labor saving 
facilities in our 
new factory. 


Second —PERKINS 
PRACTICAL 
SWEEPS AND 
SCRUBS. One man, 
by using our spe- 
cially designed floor 
sweep, can do the 
work of three men 
with brooms. The 
sweep will outlast 
four brooms. Our 
scrubbing brushes 
have no equal. 


Third—Our 
fi f 
ified uarantee o 
ATLANTA BRUSH workman- 
ship stands behind 
CO. every brush we 
make. Write for 


ATLANTA, GA. | prices. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


ederson, Resident Manager 


Ww. R. P 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile insurance, Public Liability 


insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $18,000,000 since o - 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the stan stock 


company insurance cost. 
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shaft than the warp wind. It is also shaped so that the 
traverse down will be more rapid than the traverse up. This 
is for the purpose of crossing the thread to some extent, to 
prevent bobbins tangling when they are unwound over the 
end, in the loom shuttle.* 


But the most important difference is in the result of the 
turning of the star wheel S.’ by Paw] T.’ The star wheel instead 
of being carried on a screw, as in the case of warp builder, is 
attached directly to a spool, around which the chain may wind. 
As lever R.’ moves up and down, actuated by cam, the point 
of attachment u’ of chain does not move in toward the point 
r’ and lessen its leverage. The leverage remains the same, 
but the spool unwinds a little of the chain every time star 
whee! strikes pawl. This keeps the amount of ring rail traverse 
the same, but starts it higher every time, thus producing the 
filling bobbin as shown at B, Fig. 35. 


157. A crank handle is provided, with which star wheel 
may be wound back to the starting point at the end of every 
“doff” (or “set,” as it would be called in the case of roving 
frames.) If wheel is not run back to begin the new set, the 
new bobbins will begin to wind where the old ones left off, 
that is: in the case of warp bobbin, with a short traverse; and 
in the case of filling bobbin, with a traverse at top part of 
bobbin instead of at the bottom. 

It is necessary for the filling bobbin to begin building at the 
bottom part, because there the wooden bobbin is made with 
the taper which gives shape to the whole bobbin of yarn. 


Combination Builder. 


158. Some spinning frames are so constructed that the 
bobbin may be built either warp wind or filling wind. Such 
frames are called “combination frames.” The difference con- 
sists in arranging the builder so it may be quickly changed 
from one wind to the other. Two cams are put on cam shaft. 
When frame is being run for warp, the cam for filling wind 
is slipped out of the way on the shaft, vice versa. 

In changing from one wind to the other on a combination 
frame, the draft and twist gears are generally changed, and 
also the size of ring and the speed of the difference between 


the character of warp and filling yarn ,warp being harder 


twisted than filling. 

The amount of twist in yarn, like that in roving depends 
virtually upon the relative speed of front roll and spindle. 
This relative speed is controlled by the twist gear. The larger 
the twist gear, the faster the front roll, and the less the twist. 


Filling Wind on Warp. 


159. Many mills have now adopted what is known as 
“filling wind on warp.” The warp is spun and wound on a 
bobbin with filling cone on the bottom, but instead of the warp 
builder, the builder for the ordinary filling wind is used. This 
change from warp wind does not necessarily call for a different 
kind of bobbin. In one mill which has adopted this new 
system, both the regular warp bobbin and a new bobbin similar 
to that used on filling frames, are being run on the warp frame. 
A comparison of the yarn from each style of bobbin shows that 
just as good results are obtained from the regular warp bobbin 
as from the bobbin made for filling wind. 

In spooling the yarn from the bobbins with filling wind, a 
different arrangement for holding the bobbins must be 
employed, since a filling wind differs entirely from the ordinary 


*There is some difference of opinion as to whether down traverse should be 
slower or faster than the up traverse. A spinning frame will run either way. 


The principal thing is that there should be a difference in speed, one way or 
the other, so that the threads will cross each other in the successive layers. 
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warp wind, the yarn in the former case being built up from the 
bottom, while in the latter case it is placed on the bobbin in 
layers one above the other. Thus, in one case, the yarn must 
be pulled off at the nose, while in the other yarn is unwound 
from the side. The bobbins are placed on spindles and the 
yarn carried through guides and some kind of tension devise 
to the thread guide on the traverse rail, and then to the spool. 
In the mill, just mentioned above, the Foster tension device 
was used, which may be regulated to give any desired tension 
on the yarn. 

Many advantages are claimed for this new system on the 
warp spinning frame. The front roll can be run at a higher 
speed, thus increasing the spinning spindle production. Since 
there is a shorter traverse of ring rail and as the diameter of 
that part of the bobbin where the yarn is being wound varies 
constantly, there is less drag of the yarn winding on the spin- 
ning bobbin. There is no necessity of adding twist to the 
yarn to favor spooling, as is sometimes necessary in warp 
wind spinning. Consequently the yarn can be run successfully 
with less twist per inch. With the proper tension device, 
such as the Foster Spooler Guide, in spooling from filling wind 
spinning bobbins, the speed of the spooler spindle is limited 
only by the construction of the spooler with regard to wear and 
tear, as the yarn will draw from the filling wind bobbin equally 
as well whether the spooler speed is high or low. Filling wind 
spoolers equipped with Foster Spooler Tensions may be run 
100 to 200 per cent faster than it is possible to run warp wind 
spoolers. There is also a device for preventing kinks in the 
yarn winding on the spool. Such spoolers produce spools of 
yarn of even density throughout, having no hard or soft places. 
On the whole, a smoother and more even yarn can be produced 
on the warp frame using the filling wind using the filling wind 
builders. Because of the economy in spinning, spooling, and 
succeeding operations in the mill, this system has rapidly 
gained favor with the practical cotton manufacturers and mill 
engineers generally, and as a result many mills have adopted 
it. 

Front Roll Speed. 


160. The speed of a spinning frame is limited by the speed 
of its front roll. The proper speed of front roll in spinning, 
as in roving, has been determined by experience. In the 
appendix will be found tables, giving among other data, the 
proper speed of front roll for the different numbers of yarn. 
These speeds are not fixed and invariable; but they serve as a 
guide, and probably represent on the average the best speed 
for maximum output of yarn. A faster speed would necessarily 
deliver more yarn, but there would be so much more difficulty 
in keeping the ends up, that the time lost in piecing up would 
more than counterbalance the time gained in faster speed. 
Aside from the mere fact of lost production by piecing up, 
there is a certain liability to bad piecing, which detracts from 
the perfection of yarn. 

There is a wide difference of opinion about which is the 
proper speed of front roll for various yarns. The difference 
grows out of varying degrees of skill. Some operatives have 
sufficient skill to run and spin perfect yarn at very much 
higher speeds than others. In arranging a new mill, it is the 
best plan to start with medium speeds; and then if sufficient 
skill is developed, the speed may be easily increased. 

The amount of twist in yarn, limits to some extent the speed 
of front roll. The more the twist, other things being equal, 
the better the ends will stay up, and faster the front roll may 


run. 


(Continued next Week) 
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OIL 


No. 1284 


A Superior Product For 
Kier Boiling 


Kier Oil No. 1284 has the property | 
of not only quickly and thoroughly : 
dissolving the pectin substances in | 
cotton, which substances are so fre- 
quently a drawback in dyeing, but } 
also the property of removing all | 
chemical dirt and all resinous sub- | 
stances, the presence of which pre- | 
vent the obtaining of a good clear | 
white in bleaching. | 


For better results in the subse- | 
quent processes of dyeing or bleach- 
ing, use Kier Oil No. 1284 in the 
“wetting-out” or “boiling-out” of 
your cotton. 


Like all NOPCO products, its value 
is clearly reflected in the pleasing 
results obtained. 


National 
Oil Products Co. | 


Main Office. 


HARRISON, N. J. 


District Offices: 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
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PERFORMANCE 
PRODUCTION 
ECONOMY 
SAFETY 


TOLAURS' 


CENTRIFUGAL 


“EXTRACTOR> 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 


Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 


COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. |. 
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SADDLE CO. 
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Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 

Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
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Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 
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Imports of Cotton Cloth Off 
Heavily in September 


A tremendous decline in imports 
of cotton cloths, and indeed of most 
cotton manufactures, was register- 
ed in September, as compared with 
the same month last year, according 
to statistics announced by the De- 
partment of Commerce. While a 
decline has been shown in each of 
the last several mdnths, that of 
September was by far the greatest 
of any single month. 

Total imports of cotton manufac- 
tures last month were valued at 
$5,781,000, as compared with $7,158,- 
000, in September, 1924. For the 
nine months ended with September, 
the aggregate value this year is 
$59,629,000, as contrasted with $66,- 
822,000 in the corresponding period 
last year. 

Imports of cotton cloths last 
month totalled 4,317,000 square 
yards, valued at $1,218,000, compar- 
ed with 11,148,000 square yards, 
valued at $2,247,000 in September, 
1924. 

In this decline, unbleached goods, 
which for many months steadily 


increased, and which caused the 
most uneasiness to the domestic 
producers, dropped to 2,639,000 


square yards, valued at $590,000, as 
compared with 8,152,000 square 
yards, valued at $1,573,000 in the 
same month last year. 

Increased in Bleached. 


Bleached increased to 401,000 
square yards, valued at $127,000, 
compared with 214,000 square yards, 
valued at $68,000. 

Colored dropped to _ 1,276,000 
square yards, valued at $500,000, 
compared with 2,781,000 square 
yards, valued at $706,000. 

For the nine months, total cotton 
cloth imports this year aggregate 
86,066,000 square yards, compared to 
129,272,000 square yards in the same 
period last year, the aggregate value 
being $20,409,000, compared to $27,- 
535,000. 

Receipts of cotton wearing ap- 
parel, increased to $1,475,000 from 
$1,140,000; gloves and hosiery both 
advanced last month, but imports 
of cotton laces, embroideries, etc., 
decreasing to $970,000 from $1,924,- 
000. 

Raw cotton imports last month 
advanced to 7,560,000 pounds, valued 
at $2,661,000, compared to 4,826,000 
pounds, valued at $1,631,000 in Sep- 
tember, 1924. 

Total imports of cotton manufac- 
tures of $5,751,000 last month may 
be compared with exports of cotton 
manufactures valued at $11,401,000. 
Similar figures for September, 1924, 
were imports valued at $7,158,000, 
and exports of $11,281,000. The 
spread in favor of exports is in- 
creasing. 

Rayon Increase Continues. 

Imports of rayon continued their 
steady increase last month, being 
1,197,000 pounds of yarn, waste anu 
thread, valued at $892,000, compared 
with 824,000 pounds, valued at $373,- 
000 in September, 1924, and 97,000 
pounds of other manufactures of 
rayon, valued at $306,000, compared 
to 48,000 pounds valued at $225,000 
in the same month last year. These 
figures compare with exports of 
rayon manufactures last month 
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valued at $51,000, compared to $756,- 
000 in September, 1924. 

Receipts of raw silk last month 
was 7,632,000 pounds, valued at $47,- 
150,000, compared to 5,871,000 
pounds, valued at $34,520,000 in Sep- 
tember, 1924, while imports of silk 
waste were 748,000 pounds, compar- 
ed to 619,000. 

Imports of manufactures of silk 
last month were valued at $3,765,- 
000, compared to $4,306,000 in the 
same month last year, all classes of 
goods decreasing. 

Receipts of linen fabrics, hand- 
kerchiefs, and laces and embroid- 
ery, decreased last month, compared 
to the same month of 1924. 

Imports of burlaps decreased, 
while receipts of jute bags increas- 
ed heavily, and imports of bagging 
for cotton increased slightly. 


Southern Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners Asociation says: 

“The Government report of No- 
vember 2ist indicates conclusively 
a crop approximately fifteen million 
bales of cotton. It is hoped that 
now the size of the crop appears 
determined that the price of cotton 
will stabilize and permit of legiti- 
mate operations. 

“With the wide fluctuation in the 
spot cotton market from September 
14th to November 23rd, it is sur- 
prising that yarn prices have held 
so firmly, evidencing that the price 
of yarn has not been influenced by 
the variations of cotton prices, and 
that the curtailment enforced by 
conditions has had a most beneficial 
effect. 


“A comparison of yarn prices Sep- 
tember 14th with November 23rd 
shows a slight recession in - price, 
but when comparing the price of 
colton plus waste with the price of 
yarn less commission, discount and 
freight, the manufacturing margin 
shown in November 23rd is better 
than existed September 14th, as il- 
lustrated below: 

September 14th. 

New York Spots 24.75 plus waste 
equals 29.11 

20/2 Warps 46 Mfg. Margin 12.38 

30/1 Hos. 44. Mfg. Margin 12.25 

12/1 Skns. .40 Mfg. Margin 6.85 

November 25rd. 

New York Spots 21.45 plus waste 
equals 25.23 

20/2 Warps 42% Mfg. Margin 13.94 

30/1 Hos. 42% Mfg. Margin 14.69 

12/1 Skns. .38 Mfg. Margin 8.89 

“The yarn market has remained 
quiet with but little trading. Spin- 
ners prices are firm and buyers are 
hestitant to contract for future de- 
liveries until cotton values have 
stabilized.” 


— 


Cotton Cloth Imports into South 
Africa. 


Imports of cotton piece goods into 
the Union of South Africa during 
April, 1925, amounted to £551,002, of 
which the United Kingdom supplied 
£452,258 worth. The United States 
ranked second with £48,556, followed 
by Italy, Germany, and Japan, Trade 
Commissioner Perry J. Stevenson, 
Johannesburg, reports to the De- 


partment of Commerce. 


It Pays To Use 
“Akron” Belting! 


For 40 years “AKRON” has meant a standard 
of quality in Leather Belting unequaled for 
economy in operation, and a house policy denoting 
a square deal to customers. 


“AKRON” Belting means less cost per spindle 
per year than other belts. 


A trial will demonstrate 
Send Us Your Order! 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio U.S. A. 


Representatives: 
Central District Southern District 


L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 
P. O. Box 241 1600 10th Ave. 
Greenville, 8. C. Birmingham, Ala. 


GLYCERINE GLYCERIN 


GLYCERINE 


| 


GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


DRAKE 
CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 


sold on 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
BEEF TALLOW—JAPAN WAX 


and 


QUALITY WARP DRESSINGS 


PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 


PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


ANIMAOA TO 


GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 
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Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bew!ls. 


Heavy brass valves. 


Strong hardwood seat. 


Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington. Del. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Materia! from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 
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Edge Moor Single Pass Botler 


The Edge Moor Single Pass Boiler 
is designed to respond definitely to 
known laws and conditions govern- 
ing the transfer of heat from hot 
gasses in the process of steam gen- 
eration. Far from being radical in 
design, this boiler is the logical re- 
sult of carefully applied scientific 
knowledge. Its essential features 
are based on the recognized princi- 
ples of heat absorption, and its per- 
formances can be completely: and 
accurately analyzed. 

The Edge Moor Iron Works, Edge 
Moor, Delaware, manufacturers of 
this boiler deseribe it as follows: 


That the design of the single pass 
boiler is technically correct in prin- 
ciple and thoroughly practical in 
operation is evidenced by its per- 
formance records. In addition to its 
operating efficiency, it possess many 
unique advantages of construction 
that are of prime importance in 
power plant economy. 

The Edge Moor Single Pass Boiler 
is in itself a complete steam-gen- 
erating unit. It contains a super- 
heater and mechanical soot-blowing 
equipment, it is ready for furnace 
and stack connection, no other ap- 
pliances being required. 

Details of construction are in ac- 
cordance with established practice. 
The A. 8S. M. E. code is conserva- 
tively followed throughout, and the 
construction is approved for insur- 
ance by the underwriters. But the 
features of design are entirely new. 

Kach boiler is a compact steam- 
generating unit, made up of 

(14) A heating proportioned to 
bring the water gradually to boiling 
point, with flow of water directed 
counter to flow of gasses and with 
contracting gas pass area, 

2) A closed circuit steaming sec- 
tion, in which the water is vaporized 
independently of the heating. 

(3) A sectional counterflow super- 
heater, provided with means for 
temperature control. 

4) Soot-blowing system of sta- 
tinary elements, with valves oper- 
ated by electric motor power. 

(5) A sectional steel casing, in- 
sulated and neat design. 

(6) The usual appliance, such as 
safety valves, blow-off valves, water 
column, ete. 

(7) Complete structural steel 
supports for mounting the boiler, 
independent of all building struc- 
tural members. 


How it Operates. 


Feed water is introduced at any 
temperature into the rear of the 
heating section, at the gas outlet 
or flue end. It follows a sinuous 
path from tube to tube, advancing 
from one row of tubes to the suc- 
ceeding row, and meeting gases of 
progressively higher temperature. 
The water is thus heated gradually 
as it moves forward, and by the time 
it is ready to pass to the steaming 
section its temperature is that of 
the saturated steam. 

In the steaming section the water 
received at boiling temperature 
from the heating section is caused 
to circulate in a closed circuit, en- 
lirely separate from the water that 
is being heated. At the tubes in 


the steaming section are exposed to 
the hottest gases and to the radiant 
heat of the furnace, .the boiling 
water is rapidly converted into 
steam, which is carried away to the 
superheater as quickly as it is form- 
ed. The heating and vaporizing are 
thus correctly accomplished as in- 
dependent operations. 

By the definitely directed flow of 
the water and counterflow of the 
water and gases in the single pass 
boiler, the greatest temperature dif- 
ference possible is obtained and is 
maintained throughout the entire 
process. Temperature difference is 
a factor of vital importance to the 
capacity and efficiency of any boil- 
er. 

The movement of gases in their 
passage through the boiler follows 
the laws of heat transfer through- 
out. It is well known that the rate 
of transfer of heat from gases is 
proportional to the velocity of the 
gas flow. The single pass boiler 
is designed to keep the gas velocity 
high and as uniform as possible. 
This is accomplished by gradually 
contracting the gas passageway from 
furnace to flue, thus compensating 
for the change in specific volume of 
the cooling gases. 

There are no baffles in the single 
pass boiler. The flue opening is 
equal in area to the length and 
width of the last row of tubes in 
the heating section. Because of these 
features, there are no dead pockets 
and no “drawing in” of the gases 
toward a central point. Exposure 
of all tubes at full length to the gas 
flow is thus obtained throughout. 


This feature of design, combined 
with the very close spacing of the 
tubes, is one of the reasons for the 
remarkably low flue gas tempera- 
tures obtained with the single pass 
boiler. 

Because of the close spacing, the 
number of tubes to a given furnace 
width in this boiler exceeds by 
about 20 per cent the number in 
any multi-pass boiler. In addition, 
approximately twice as much in the 
case of the usual boiler, thereby giv- 
ing the single pass boiler greatly 
increased steaming capacity. 

The superheater and soot-blowing 
system are integral parts of the 
boiler. 

In the superheater, means are 
provided for the control of steam 
temperature. Superheaters cannot 
be correctly proportioned to méet 
the widely varying conditions en- 
countered in boiler operation, and 
temperature control is desirable for 
the efficient operation of steam tur- 
bines. In the single pass boiler, a 
practically constant steam tempera- 
ture can be maintained at any rate 
of evaporation by the use of damp; 
ers regulating the flow of the gases 
across the tubes of the superheater. 
These dampers are operated by 
motor power controlled by a ther- 
mostat. 

The soot-blowing system is com- 
posed of stationary elements with a 
liberal supply of nozzles located to 
clean effectively all of the tube sur- 
face. The elements are divided into 
groups, with a steam line and valve 
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for each group. All valves are as- 
semblied at one point and are oper- 
ated consecutively by electric motor 
power. Less than two minutes are 
required to clean the boiler com- 
pletely, and because of the power- 
operated valves the boiler can be 
blown often and kept absolutely 
clean with no greater effort than 
pressing a button. 

The gas passageway of the single 
pass boiler is practically self-clean- 
ing. The uniform gas velocity and 
the absence of corners or pockets 
make it impossible for dirt to collect 
inside the boiler setting. Soot and 
fly ash loosened from the tubes by 
the blowers are carried by the gases 
directly to the flue, where they can 
be collected by a cinder catcher and 
then easily removed. 

The method of supporting the 
boiler entirely from the top, with all 
parts free to expand downward, 
eliminates all sources of strain. 


Soundness of Design is Proved by 
Performance. 


In operation under normal and 
lest conditions, the Edge Moor 


Single Pass Boiler has proved itself 


capable of exceptionally high capa- 
cily and efficiency, because of th» 
single direct gas pass, the absenc- 
of baffles, and the fact than an econ- 
omizer with its usual high draft re- 
sistance is eliminated. 

The multi-pass boiler is most ef- 
ficient at about 165 per cent of rat 
ing, above which its efficiency be- 
gins to drop. The highest efficiency 
of the single pass boiler is reached 
when operating at about 300 per cent 
of rating. The single pass -boiler 
shows as high efficiency at 409 per 
cemt or rating as other boilers do alt 
their point of highest efficiency. 

By reference o curve sheet (Fig. ), 
ihe relation between capacity and 
efficiency of a cross-pass boiler and 
the single pass boiler is graphically 
shown by drawing a horizontal line 
from curve “A” to curve “B” and 
noting the rates of evaporation for 
eual flue gas temperatures. 

Furthermore, there is no reason 
for the efficiency of this boiler fall- 


ing off during a prolonged peried of 


operation. There are no baffles to 
break down or leak, and the well- 
distributing soot-blowing system 
provides mechanical means for 
keeping the gas lanes clean. 

The high efficiency at forced rat- 
ings of the single pass boiler in an 
important advantage of economy, 
both in new plants and in plants al- 
ready built but requiring more 
power. In the case of the former, 
fewer boilers and less space are re- 
quired to produce the desired power, 
in the latter, greatly increased 
power production—often twice as 
much steam—can be secured from 
the space already available. 


Better Plant Performance. 


In addition to the performance of 
the single pass boiler, it has marked 
advantages which affect the general 
performance of the boiler plant as a 
whole. 

With its absence of baffles and 
low draft resistance, the single pass 
boiler can be operated at high rat- 
ings on naural draft, withoul the 
necessity for an unusually high 
stack. 

Feed water can be introduced into 
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(he boiler al any temperature, since 
the heating section can be propor- 
tioned to reeeive the water at the 
desired temperature and bring 1 [to 
the boiling point before it reaches 
the steaming section. 

Tubes can be replaced in any sec- 
tion without draining off the water 
in the boiler except from the section 
containing the tube to be replaced. 
This is probably the first boiler ever 
built of which this is true. All parts 
of the boiler are readily accessible, 
and tube replacement is easily ac- 
complished 

Because of the relatively high ve- 
locity at which the water moves 
through the heating section, the de- 
struction of tubes by pitting will in 
a measure be overcome. While the 
wastage of metal, due to entrained 
air, cannot be avoided so long as air 
is permitted to enter the boiler, in 
the single pass boiler the velocity of 
water is high eneugh to prevent the 
accumulation of air bubbles on the 
surface. The destructive action is 
thus distributed over a greater area 
of tube surface, insuring much long- 
er life for the tubes, but is confined 
to the rear rows of tubes by reason 
of the directed flow of. water. 

The construction of the heating 
section ,with its small headers and 
absence of baffles, makes it possible 
to replace readily those rows of 
lubes in the low temperature zone 
that are subjected to the destruc- 
tive action of entrained air, or to 
low temperature flue gases. 


Wool Stocks in United States 
Bonded Warehouses. 


Turkey is one of the world’s most 
important cotton textile markets. 
Trade Commisioner J. E. Gillespie, 
Constantinople, reports io the De- 
partment of Commerce. In pre-war 
days this market was controlled by 
British ‘manufactured goods, but 
during the last two and a half years, 
Italian textiles have gained the 
supremacy. During 1923, e¢%tton 
varns and textiles were imported to 
the value of 53,900,000 Turkish 
pounds (Turkish pound eugal 30.606 
alt average 1923 exchange), of which 
lialy furnished goods worth 17,000,- 
000 Ltgqs.;: England 16,000,000; Ger- 
many 2,000,000; United States and 
France 1,000,000 each; Syria 4,900,000 
most of the imports from this latter 
country were probably of French 
origin). In 1924, textile imports ex- 
ceexed 60,000,000 Liqs. in value, and 
will undoubtedly be still larger in 
1925. American participation in this 
trade continues to decrease, princi- 
pally because of the following rea- 
sons: An apparent apathy on the 
part of American manufacturers in 
this field; failure to study the re- 
quirements of this market; refusal 
to give Turkish importers the same 
facilities as their European compel- 
itors. 


Grier Cotton Mills, Inc. 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


7,000 spinning spindles. 


J. 8. Steelman 
C. M. Coleman Spinner 
C. M. Coleman Winding 


W. P. Carson _.Master Mechanic 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. 


Roy Improved Napper Roll Grinder 
Six rolls in operation at same time 


Steady, positive traverse of the grinding 
wheel because of the Roy patent differen- 
tial motion on the journal end of the 
grinder. Bearings for holding rolls not 
only adjustable to grinder, but will take 
shafts of different diameters. 


Complete information gladly sent to you 
upon request. 
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American 8S & B Instruments 


reduce manufacturing costs, eliminate spoilage and increase 
efficiency. They are the result of over 70 years’ experience in 
solving problems of temperature, pressure, speed, etc. Write 
for Text-Book N-46. 


AMERICAN SCHAEFFER & BUDENBERG Corp 


“CRESCENT” Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“REDLINE 


HONECO 
TEMPERA. 


IDEAL TURE 
THERMOMETER STEAM TRAP CONTROLLER 
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BOBBINS- SPOOLS 


SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 


Fountains 


are in daily use in 
hundreds of textile 


WwHy? 


Because they are the 
most satisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 
ket. 


Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 
ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 
be just as satisfactory 


Southern Representative 


E. S. PLAYER as it was the day you 


Masonic Building 
Greenville, 8. C. 


installed it. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 
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Machine Method of 
Cleaning Bobbins 


‘Continued .rom Page 18) 


Saving by not cutting the staple: 
Former loss per day from short 
staple—10 lbs. 
Value of long staple, per Ib., $.30. 
Annual saving—i0 Ibs. @ 


 $.30306 days _$ 918.00 
Total gross annual saving $1,836.00 
Total cost of operating Ter- 

maco—$2.82 x 306 days 862.92 
Total net annual saving... $ 973.08 


Net annual return on investment, 
130%. 
The Termaco bobbin cleaner re- 


pays its cost in less than 10 months. 
Summary. 


t. Tremaco bobbin cleaner used 
by 12,000-spindle mill. 


2. 13,000 bobbins cleaned per day. 


3. Capacity of machine is over 
twice this amount. 
4. Machine costs only $2.82 per 


day—21.7 cents per 1,000 bobbins. 

5. Spinners can now give more 
attention to frames. 

6. Spinners’ knives shorten 
staple and cost $918 per year. 

7. Annual saving of $918 in roving 
waste. 

8. Total net saving is $973.08 per 
year. 

9. 130 per cent on the investment. 

10. Satisfactory service from the 
manufacturer. 

Note—The figures in this article 
are compiled in a survey by A. C. 
Nielsen Company. 


Wickwire Card Clothing 
Wire 


Men familiar with the textile in- 
dustry will learn with interest that 
the Wickwire Spencer Steel Com- 
pany has developed a new grade of 
ecard clothing wire which has un- 
usually good qualities for use in the 
manufacture of card clothing. The 
copyrighted trade name for this 
product is “Wissco” Wire. Ww 

The Goddard Works of the Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Company has for 
nearly twenty-five years been a lead- 
ing producer of card clothing wire 
in this country and has shipped 
large quantities of this product 
abroad, while the Spencer Plant has 
been manufacturing card wire since 
about 1830. The company has con- 
Liually sought to improve the quali- 
ly of its product, having been one 
of the pioneers in developing card 
clothing wire from the old soft iron 
wire up to the present high grade 
hardened and tempered steel wire. 

The development of the “Wissco” 
Wire is one of the most important 
improvements in card wire that has 
taken place during the past forty 
years, chiefly on account of its ex- 
treme hardness combined with 
toughness. Throughout the coun- 
try boss carders who have had an 
opportunity to try out card clothing 
manufactured from this wire had 
no hesitation in pronouncing it one 
of the best wires for the purpose 
that they have ever used. Its long 
wearing qualities with consequent 
less frequent grindings increase 
production in the card room and 
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Its toughness reduces the possibility 
of broken teeth or staples. This 
quality of “Wissco” Wire, combined 
with the fact that a finer size wire 
having the same strength and stiff- 
ness can be used, improves the 
quality of the product of the card 
room. 

Uniformity of temper of “Wissco” 
Wire is guaranteed because the ma- 
terial is made in the mills of the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company 
throughout its entire process, from 
the ore mines in Michigan to the 
finished clothing. Every , possible 
safeguard has been placed through- 
out the process of manufacture of 
the steel and the wire to make 
“Wissco” Wire one of the highest 
grade products of the steel mills. 


Mill Men Want Changes in 
Crop Reporting 


The following resolution was 
adopted at a meeting of the Nationa! 
Council of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers at the Hotel Biltmore, New 
york. 

“The National Council of Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers appreci- 
ates the difficulties encountered by 
the Department of Agriculture in 
obtaining an accurate estimate of 
the size of the cotton crop early in 
the growing season according to the 
present law. It is also felt that the 
variations in these estimates and 
their variations from the ultimate 
size of the crop necessarily is dis- 
turbing to the planter, the spimner, 
and the distributor of cotton cloth. 

“The National Council of Ameri- 
can Cotton Maunfacturers, there- 
fore, requests Congress to amend the 
present law entitled, ‘An act author- 
izing the Department of Agriculture 
io issue sime-monthly cotton erop 
reports and providing for their pub- 
lication simultaneously with the gin- 
ning reports of the Department of 
Commerce, approved May 3, 1924, 
in the following manner: 

“1. To change the present practice 
of issuing definite forecasts in terms 
of bales depending merely upon av- 


erage weather conditions. Instead 
thereof to issue a statment to ac- 
company the condition § reports 


showing the range within which the 
final ginnings are likely to fall, or in 
other words, the probable maximum 
and minimum productive limits. 

“2. Not to issue such accompany- 
ing statements as to number of 
bales before Oct. 1. 

‘3. To omit the semi-monthly 
condition reports of July 15, Aug. 45, 
and Sept. 15- 

“This resolution is the outgrowth 
of a poll of the cotton manufactur- 
ers of the South and represents the 
consensus of opinion of about 75 per 
eent of the membership of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association.” 


Rayon Investigation Will Be 
Carried Out 


Greensboro, N. C.—Recent investi- 
gation of the rayon industry carried 
on by a group of individuals made 
up of capitalists and manufacturers 
of the Piedmont section, under the 
direction of H. 8. Richardson, has 
brought to light some interesting 
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Until the practical 
results of their use is 
determined, the cost of 
Alkalies cannot be 
known. 


The fine conditions of 
the fibres and the soft 
feel and bright color of 
textile treated with the 
special purpose 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


is practical proof of 
their efficiency and 
economy. 


Ask your supply man 


“Wpandotic” 


ford Compare. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ao- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34. N.U. Washington, D. C. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

SYDNOR PUMP 4 WELL CO., Ine. 

Richmond, Va. 
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facturing the product. Processes now 
successfully in use, costs of raw 
material, freight rates and other im- 
portant factors have been studied 
diligently with the view of locating 
a rayon plant in the Piedmont sec- 
Lion. 


According to in formation given 
out, many textile piants located in 
this section are large consumers of 
the rayon product. As a result it 
appers logical that, if necessary 
physical conditions for the manufac- 
turme of the material can be found, 
a plant should be located in the 
Piedmont section, 


The investigation has been under- 
way for some time and H. 8. Rich- 
ardson, of this city, has spent a great 
part of his time studying the matter. 
The work has come to the stage now 
that one individual cannot conduct 
the investigation, and as a result L. 
H. Hole and C- B. Hole, of this city, 
have become associatel with Mr. 
Richardson in the work. They will 
assist and take an active part in 
working out data and formulating a 
report for those interested in the 
project. 


Russian Textile Situation 


Marked expansion of the cotton 
and woolen textile industries of the 
Soviet Union for the Soviet fiseal 
year 1925-26, which began Oct- 1, 1s 
announced in bulletins received by 
Russian Information Bureau here. 
The output of cotton goods. will 
reach approximately the figure for 
1912 and woolen goods will slightly 
exceed the figure for that vear. 


The program adopted by the Tex- 
tile Board of the Central Industrial 
Department of the Supreme Econo- 
mic Council provides for an increase 
of 40 per cent in the production of 
cotton textiles over the year 1924-25, 
and about 25 per cent. in woolens. 
During the fiscal year $54.300.000 
will be expendéd for major con- 
struction and equipment in the cot- 
ton industry and 89,700,000 in the 
wool industry. 


The labor force to be employed in 
the cotton industry during the year 
will number 333,225, and in the woo! 
industry 51,000, an increase of 17 per 
cent, and 14 per cent. respectively 
over 1924-25. 


The textile expansion is accom- 
panied by an announcement of the 
large increase in domestic product- 
ion of both cotton and wool this 
year. On estimates of Oct. 1 the 
Soviet cotton crop is figured at up- 
wards of 880,000 bales, an increase 
of 75 per cent over 1924, and the 
wool supply is estimated a 15,000 
metric tons, an increase of 20 per 
cent.. The cotton crop compares 
favorably with the five-year pre-war 
average of 953,,000 bales. 


It is estimated that the textile in- 
dusiry, including private mills and 
home workers, will require about 
1,310,000 bales of cotton, of which 
about 1,100,000 bales will be used by 
the trusts operating under the Cen- 
tral Industrial Department. It is 
inferred from this that Soviet im- 
ports of cotton from the United 
States, which amounted to 245,000 
bales for the crop of 1924 will con- 
tinue. 


What We Know— 


Solving dye-house equipment problems has been our 
daily job for more than thirty-five years. During 
this time we have saved money for hundreds of 
Dyers both here and abroad. 


Write, and we'll be glad to tell you of some of these 
cases, and place at your service the concentrated 
knowledge and experience of over half-a-century’s 
specialization. 


Illustrated Literature Free on Request 
‘KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 
Originators + Pioneers + Leaders 

BETHAYRES « PENNSYLVANIA 


/ E are salt experts. Our time, our | 

thoughts, and our energies are 
given to the production of salt whose 
purity cannot be excelled. 


Through unremitting attention to every 
detail we have perfected a system that 
insures an uninterrupted flow of pure 
salt in any quantity to every class of 
industry in the country. 


When you think of quality salt you 
think of International. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SALT COMPANY, Inc. 


2 RECTOR ST. 


1 SCRANTON NEW YORK OFFICE 
PA. 


DIXON’ 
PAINT 


has for many years afforded better 
protection and complete satisfaciton 
to its many users. Records in various 
fields tell of service of from five to 
ten years without repainting. « 


Write for Booklet 


(LORS 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Established 1827 
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ROTARY PUMPS 


Blackmer 
Rotary Pump 
with face plate 
removed 
showing 
interior 
construction. 


Slasher and Dye House Pumps 
Built for Their Job 


Blackmer Rotary Pumps are satisfactorily serving the textile industry as 
slasher and dye house pumps, because they are built for their job. 

They may range in capacity from 5 to 500 GPM. and may be either solid 
iron or solid bronze with iron or bronze replaceable lining. All pumps handling 
sizing compounds may be equipped with “monel metal” shafting. 

Every Blackmer Rotary Pump incorporates in its design the Blackmer 
Principle of automatic take-up-for-wear. This principle of pumping adjust- 
ment assures you a long life of pumping efficiency at a minimum operating 


cost. 
The BLACKMER Principle 


Four bronze buckets, set in recesses in a revolving rotor, ride lightly 
against the outer cylinder wall, held there by centrifugal force. As wear 
occurs, this same force automatically takes it up. 


Let our engineers help you 
solve your pumping problems 


BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP ©. 


Petoskey. Mich. : 
Branches in nineteen§principal cities 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This inereasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
J TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Textile Department Aids 
Industry 


(Continued from 12); 


Of the textile tests in the last fiscal 
year, 55 were for the public, 4,182 
for the Government, and 3,538 were 
bureau tests in connection with re- 
search and standardiaztion. 

Fee values received for these tests 
were $342.50 from the public, $16.,- 
O150 from the Government, and 
$1.000 for bureau tests, a total of 
$17,344, as compared with a total ol 
$19.331.75 in the preceding fiscal 
vear. 

Three Textile Experiments. 

The report, which is prief, men- 
tions only three experiments in the 
textile field, those affecting cement 
bags, substitutes for parachute silk, 
and cordage tests methods. Of (these, 
the report states: 

“A source of considerabie cost and 
extensive in the market- 
ing of Portland cement is the re- 
turnable fabric bag used as a con- 
tainer- To compare the life of the 
commonly used osnaburg cotton bag 
with a newly proposed and general- 
ly cheaper jute bag, an extended 
study has been made thruogh a fel- 
lowship established by the Portland 
Cement Association. The bags were 
compared in a series of tests which 
stimulated service conditions. 

“The filled bags were subjected 
to a drop test until failure, after 
which the physical qualities of the 
hagging were compared with the 
original. The effect of heat was de- 
termined by filling sample bags re- 
peatedly with the hot cement, and 
obtaining the physical qualities after 
such treatment. The effects of ac- 
celerated aging and of excessive 
moisture were also studied. Final 
conclusions are not available, but if 
would appear that the suggested 
substitutes are, from a laboratory 
viewpoint, satisfactory materials. 


“An investigation not yet com- 
pleted indicates that with proper 
treatment a cotton fabric may he 


produced which will be a satisfac- 
tory substitute for the imported silk 
now used for parachutes. 

Cordage and Rope Tests. 

Test methods for large size cord- 
age employed in various laboratories 
were studied by means of a ques- 
tionaire. Information was obtained 
as to the character of the test piece 
and its making, the speed of apply- 
ing the load, the type of testing ma- 
chine, and the methods of placing 
the test piece in the machine. 

“Although wide differences in test- 
ing were noted, all but two of the 
laboratories could arrange their 
equipment to conform to the re- 
quirements of the Federal Specitica- 
tions Board specification for manila 
rope. 

“In the course of the study of 
more desirable test methods for rope 
which would indicate service to a 
greater degree, bending machines 
for both rope yarns and rope have 
heen developed. 

“The machine for the yarns has 
been given a thorough trial and 
found eminently satisfactory. In 
this apparatus the yarn is transfer- 
red from the rope by a piece of 
equipment which preserves the orig- 
inal twist. It is then best over a 
cross arm under a definite tension 
obtained by a weight attached to one 
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The angle of bending is such 
that the cross arm makes a 90 de- 
gree angle with the vertical when 
at the highest point of the stroke.” 


end, 


Cotton Estimate Leaves 
Outlook Puzzling 


‘Continued from Page 16) 


by wet weather, there is a part of 
this season's crop which is said to be 
unusually short staple, and in conse- 
quence not suited for use in the 
manufacture of cloth and yarn. 


Wide Price Differential. 


It is pointed out that there is an 
unusually wide price differential at 
ihe present time between high grade 
cotton and that of poorer quality. 
Manufacturers report that it is 
necessary to pay a premium on the 
better goods, while some poor grade 
cotton is now worth only 10 cents or 
li cents a pound. The question 
naturally arises whether, if the dif- 
feential becomes any wider, it will 


become profitable to use interior 
grades of cotton in some lines of 
manufacturing where the higher 


priced cotton is now employed . The 
use of a poorer grade of cotton ts 
impossible in the production of fine 
cotton goods :showever, in the manu- 
facture of some of the coarser dyed 
the raw material does not 
have to be so carefully selected, and 
some damaged cotton ean be used 
lo advantage, provided the price 
were sufficiently low to compensate 
‘he manufacturer for the addiiional 
lime and labor necessitated by its 
vse. Itis reported that some manu- 
facturers have already begun to use 
some of this poorer grade of coiton. 
Qne of the chief difficulties which 
les in the way of utilization of in- 
ferior cotton is that it is some re- 
spects like buying a pig in a poke, 
2s H is impossible to tell in advance 
just what trouble will arise from 
ts use, during the manufacturing 
processes. 
To Use Low Grades. 

A part of the damaged cotton 
which goes to make up this years 
total crop is said to be poor as to be 
unsuitable for delivery upon sales 
on the New York Cotton Exchange. 
This supply of very low’ priced cot- 
ton is said to be bringing into oper- 
afion machinery hitherto standing 
idle, which can now produce coarse 
cotton fabries at a cost sufficiently 
low te compete with burlap. The 
present shortage of jute with the re- 
sultant high price for burlap aids 
this situation. 

Decline in Ginnings. 

Up to November 1 cotton ginning 
was proceeding at a very fair raie 
and ginnings were well in excess of 
cotton ginned during the corres- 
ponding period of 1924 Since No- 
vembert, however, ginnings have de- 
creased, and from November 1 to 14, 
1925, were lower than for the same 
period last year. It is impossible to 
explain the exact cause of this fall- 
ing off in cotton ginnings. One ex- 
planation offered that the farmer is 
holding cotton on his farm because 
of the decline in price, but whether 
this is the case, or that the reduced 
ginnings are caused by the cessation 
in picking due to wet weather, it is 
hard to tell. 

Up to November 14 slightly more 
than 80 per cent of the total esti- 
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Look Over Your 
Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


Get 8 to 10% 
more yarn on 
your bobbins by 
your 
spindies with our 
Patented Clutch. 


Don't run your 
spindles with 
worn out whorls 
cut in by bands, 
whiche hanges 
the speed of 

your spindles, 
therefore mak- 
ing uneven yarn. 


Let us change 
your whorls on 
spindles, repoint 
and restraighten 
Same, and save 
you money. 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. GC. Box 1375 
Telephene Main 0517 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter — stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglar ya roof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. 


WHITINSVILLE.MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FoR MORE THAD YEARS 
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mated crop had been ginned. If the 
latest estimate of the season's crop 
is correct this would leave abou! 
3.000.000 bales still to be ginned. This 
is a larger quantity of cotton than 
has been ginned after November tt 
in any year since 1920. 


Anticipate Better Trade. 


At the present time most manu- 
facturers feel that the prospects for 
trade in manufactured cotton goods 
is’ better than at any time in recen! 
vears. This optimism is, however, 
based m part upon hopes of demand 
not vet effective. It‘is the genera! 
feeling that stocks of cotton goods 
are unusually low at the present 
time. . This is attributed to curtali- 
ment during the late summer by 
New England mills and to the fact 
that drouth reduced operations in 
many Southern mills to about three 
days a week. Operations in_ the 
South are said to have increased re- 
cently, but are still very far below 
capacity. Although a fair amount o! 
husiness is reported in manufactur- 
ed goods, it is said in some quarters 
that the volume of orders is nol 
heavy at the present time. ‘There ts, 
however, a general feeling that po- 
tential demand is strong and that 
when once the final Government re- 
port is out much of the present un- 
certainty will be elimimated and buy- 
ing will be much more active. 


Export Trade Heavy. 


Export trade in raw cotton has 
been fairly heavy this fall, and ex- 
ports from August 1 to November 
20, 1925, were approximately 437,000 
bales larger than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1924, and about 1,004,- 
000 bales larger than in 1923. More 
than half of this gain in exports 1s 
caused by increased purchases of 
cotton to Germany during the period 
August 1 to November 20, 1925, were 
914,000 bales, as compared with 651,- 
000 in 1924, and 453,000 bales in 1925. 


New Invention for Italian Rayon 
Industry. 

An Italian rayon company is 
negotiating the purchase of a Bel- 
gian patent for rayon production ac- 
cording to reports of the “Agenzio 
delle Informazieni,” the Department 
of Commerce is advised by its Rome 
office. It is stated that this new 
process permits the production of 
a hollow, tublar rayon thread which 
will impart a greater softness and 
better draping qualities to the fin- 
ished production than has hitherto 
been attained. It is hoped by the 
process in question to overcome the 
stiffness of rayon for certain uses. 
Exports of rayon yarn and waste 
from Italy during the first seven 
months of 1925 amounted to 5,369.,- 
200 kilos valued at lire 317,686,722. 
or nearly double the volume of ex- 
ports during the like parse of 1924. 

Willingham Cotton Mills. 
Macon, Ga. 


10,000 spinning spindles; 100 looms. 


G. R. Lynch Supt. 
J. J. Elliott Carder 
R. B. Hunt Spinner 
B. O. Busbee Weaver 


H. H. Haden Cloth Room 
L. G. Grady ...Master Mechanic 


HANNAH PICKETT 


a? 
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Hannah Pickett Millis, Rockingham, N. C., enclosed with PAGE 
Protection Fence erected by the General Equipment Company, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Page Fence— permanent, 
good-looking, and at less‘ cost 


Here's lasting protection for entire fences Get plans and 
your property——-PAGE Fence is estimates now—no obligation. 
strong, durable galvanized Phone, wire or write us at ad- 
after weaving with almost 5 dress below. 

times the weight of zinc on or- 

dinary fence wire. GENERAL ELOQUIPMENT 
And it’s easily erected—your 

own workmen can do the job, COMPANY 

with one of our trained foremen 

to direct them, or we'll bulld the Charlotte, N. C. 


PROTECTION 
FENCE 


When in New York 


LIVE. RIGHT at the 
RIGHT PRICE! 


Ts next time you visit New York, 
stop at the popular Hotel Martin- 
iqgue. A modern, fireproof building, in 

Tp the very midst of the shopping, theatri- 
e Best cal and business districts, the Hotel 
Without Martinique offers every convenience to 


Extr #2 the busy visitor. 
pananaes The rates at the Hotel Martinique are as 


low as $2.50 per day. Club breakfast 45c— 
delightful table d’hote dinner at $1.25. 
Special luncheons are also served at the most 
moderate prices possible. 


Investigate the extraordinary service and 
economy of the Hotel Martinique, by stop- 
ping here on your next visit. 


A. E. SINGLETON, Res. Mer. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Affiliated with Hotel McAlpin 


Broadway—32nd to 33rd Streets 
New York 
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THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


for 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


incorporated 


4 128-34 Sumpter St. 
No. 344 Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Samples and Catalog upon. Request 


Broadway Central Hotel 
667-677 Broadway, New York 


Accommodations for 1000 guests. 

In the heart of the down-town business section. 
Connections to all parts of the City within a few minutes 
from our door. 


Newly Furnished and Renovated 
High class service at low rates. 
Large Banquet and Convention Halls. 


Arrange for Your Conventions At Our Hotel 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Office 


1011 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson I. E. Wynne 
Factory Office: Providence, R. 1. 


mY) Seydel-Woolley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 


JS Textile Club Formed 


Greenville, 8S. C.—Formation of 
the W. 8S. F. Textile club, whose 
membership includes the overseers 
of the Woodside, Simpsonville and 
Fountain Inn group of the Wood- 
sile mills, was effected Tuesday at 
a meeting of the superintendents. 
general managers and overseers of 
these plants in the Woodside forum. 
The letters in the title of the organ- 
ization are the initials of the mills 
represented im the club. 

Following are the officers and 
committees: B. W. Ramey, Wood- 
side, president: W. J. Culberson, 
Fountain Inn, vice-president; H. W. 
Abbott, Simpsonville, secretary- 
treasurer; T. E. Kay, Fountain Inn, 
constitution and by laws: W. H 
MeKay, Simpsonville: A. H. Pollard, 
Woodside; J. F. Hammond, Foun- 
tain Inn. 


A course of study on textile prob- 
lems has been arranged. The club 
will meet on the second Tuesday of 
each month, and the members, al 
their individual plants, will meet 
every two weeks. Results of the 
discussions of the elub will be dis- 
seminated throughout the corps of 
workmen, and in that manner the 
handling of textile problems will be 
faciliated, it is poimmted out. 

A large number of persons at- 
tended the organization meeting on 
Tuesday, when supper and cigars 
were served. 

A similar club was formed among 
the Easley group of Woodside mills 
at a meeting in Liberty. A. E. Smith, 
of Easley, was elected president; 
P. A. Kay, of Liberty No. 2, vice- 
president, and D. J. Crowe, of Liber- 
ty No. 3, secretary-treasurer. The 
mills represented are Easley, Liber- 
ty No. 2 and Liberty No. 3. 


Dye Imports Less 

For the first month in many, im- 
ports of coal tar dyes in October 
fell below those of the same month 
last year, according to statistics an- 
nounced by the Chemical Divisions 
of the Department of .Commerce, 
and the Tariff Commission. 

They were heavier, however, than 
in either July or August of this 
year. 

The decrease as compared with 
October, 1924, may be attributed to 
the fact that in the 1924 month im- 
ports took a violent leap forward, 
owing to the automatic tariff reduc- 
tion, which bceame effective Sep- 
tember 22, and in anticipation of 
which receipts had piled up. 

Dye imports last month were 
366,000 pounds, valued at $339,000, as 
compared with 527,000 pounds, val- 
ued at $545,000 in October, 1924. 

Not Previously Reported. 

The latest report also includes an 
addition of 171,000 pounds valued at 
$132,000, of items brought in from 
January to September through New 
York, and not previously reported. 

Aggregate coal tar dye imports for 
the 10 months ended with October 
thus are brought to 4,345,000 pounds, 
valued at $4,074,000 for 1925, as com- 
pared with 2,128,000 pounds, valued 
at $2,175,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1924. 

Imports thus are shown to be 
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double those of last year in the first 
10 months. 
Forged Ahead Heavily. 


Germany forged to the front 
heavily in its proportion of total 
October receipts, having sent 72 per 
cent, against 62 per cent of Septem- 
ber receipts, 51.14 in August, 57 in 
July and 50 in June and May. Swit- 
zeriand’s proportion fell to 10 in 


October, with England sending 5 per 


cent and the remainder scattered. 

The five leading dyes by quantity 
imported in October, expressed in 
single strength, were Rhodamine B 
Extra, 19,880 pounds; Indanthrene 
Blue G C D, 19,832; Brilliant Indigo 
4 B, 10,270; Rhodamine 6 G Extra, 
10,000, and Indanthrene Blue G, 8,871 
pounds. 


Rust Stains in Cotton 


The British Cotton Industry Re- 
search Association says that the 
most efficient means found up to the 
present for removing rust s'‘ains 
from gray cloth consists in the use 
of a solution of one ounce of oxalic 
acid and one ounce of potassium 
hydrogen fluoride (acid potassium 
fluoride) in one quart of water. The 
stained cloth is placed on a pad of 
absorbent material and the stain 
dabbed with a small pad of cloth 
soaked in the cold solution until the 
stain disappears, the excess of the 
reagent being then removed by 
washing first with water and then 
with a little diluted ammonia to 
avold leaving acidic substances on 
the cloth, which might cause tend- 
ering. The solution has been shown 
not to cause any appreciable tender- 
ing when left in contact with cloth 
for a period of 24 hours. 


Hyatt Bulletin No. 1559. 


The new bulletin No. 1559 issued 
by the Hyatt Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, has just been received from 
the press. Its purpose is to explain 
briefly and clearly, the method of 
selecting the correct Hyatt bearing 
for any given installation in indus- 
trial equipment. 

With the aid of the Bulletin the 
mechanical engineer can readily 
choose from the wide range of bear- 
ings listed, the ones best meeting 
his needs. A valuable and time sav- 
ing help is thus offered to both 
present and prospective users of 
Hyatt bearings. 

Copies of this Bulletin may be had 
upon request to the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, Newark , N. J. 

Turkish Cotton Goods Market 

Controlled by Italians. 

Stocks Of wool in United States 
honded warehouses registered a 
marked decline during September 
and al the end of the month amount- 
ed to 106,908,933 pounds compared 
with 111,000,000 at the end of August! 
and 109,000,000 at the end of July, 
according to the Textile Division of 
the Department of Commerce, The 
decreases were evident in all classes 
but principally in combing wool. 
The September total comprised the 
following: Carpet 15,304,133 pounds, 
clothing 20,767,448; combing 65,455,- 
267; mohair 3, 531,143; alpaca, cash- 
mere, etc. 1,850,942. 
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WHY COTTON MILLS HAVE BEEN MOVING SOUTH 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Lown in Georgia, I found one mill, the Dunson mill, employing 600 people, 
that makes a rule to employ only green help from the farm because, as 
Mr. Dunson told me, he finds these people to be better workers and more 
steady, once they are trained. This is so unusual that every mill man to 
whom I mentioned it was astonished, and I was told at the Callaway mills, 
in the same town and employing 2500 people, that practically all mill help 
loday grows up in the mill villages. Many tenant farmers some to the mills 
jobs, but almost without exception they have worked in a mill at some time 
in the past. Mr. Callaway’s secretary and another man in his office said 
they could not remember a single instance in which a mature man wholly 
inexperienced in mill work had ever applied for work in any of the mills in 
which they had been employed. This. probably describes the situation 
pretty accurately. All over the South men leave the mills for another 
fling at farming. Some of them go broke and return to the mills. A few 
go back and forth between mill and farm several times in the course of 
their lievs, preferring farming but falling back on the mill whenever 
farming prove unprofitable. The result is an inymense reserve, not only of 
green but of trained mill help on the farms today, but always ready, after 
a bad year or if wages go up a peg, to return to the mills. 

The important question here is not How large is this reserve? but 
How does it compare with the same reserve ten or twenty years ago? Is it 
being rapidly depleted? 

The United States Bureau of Statistics answers this question in is 
publication, “Farm Statisties by Color and Tenture of Farmer,” the figures 
being based on the 1920 census. 

The four Southern States in which we are most interested are Ala- 
bama, Georgia, North and South Carolina. 

The mills of Alabama employ about 20,000 people, and the number is 
increasing. This figure is about 2% times that for 1900, when there were 
about 8,600 people in the Alabama mills. During this time the other in- 
dustries of Alabama, like those of other Southern States, have greatly 
increased. What about tenant farmers? In 1900 there were 48,973 white 
tenant farmers in the State: in 1910 there were 65,017, and in 1920 there 
were 70,395, or an increase of more than 21,000. 

Georgia's cotton mills employ about 50,000 ‘people at this time, or about 
2% times as many as in 1900, when they employed about 20,000. In 1900 
there were 63.517 white tenant farmers in Georgia, in 1910 there were 84,- 
242, and in 1920 there were 93,016: or an increase of close to: 30,000. 

South Carolina mills employ about 65,000 mili hands, as compared with 
30,636 in 1920. In South Carolina in 1900 there were 28,635 white tenant 
farmers, in 1910 there were 34,926 and in 1920 tnere were 38,163; or an 
increase of nearly 10,000. 

North Carolina employs about 81,000 mill hands, as compared with 
32,367 in 1900- In North Carolina im 1900 there were 55,785 white tenanl 
farmers, in 1910 there were 63,148 and in 14920 there were 63,542; or an 
increase close to 8000. In addition, it should be added that the mills of 
North Carolina more than either of the other three States draw heavily 
uon the mountain people, and these people are largely farm-owners. In 
the lowlands, where farming is easier, the farm-owning class does not go 
into mills except‘to a negligible degree. In the mountains of western 
North Carolina and Tennessee farming is more difficult and many farm 
owners come to the mills for a few years to recoup losses of bad years, to 
pay off mortgages, to accumulate money for the purchase of additional 
land or to send their children to the schools. Most students of the mill 
help notice a decided difference between these mountain people and the 
lowland tenant farmers. They are said to be more intelligent, more sturdy 
and rugged, more thrifty and industrious. They are entirely outside the 
generalization that mill people are, as a class, the dregs of the farming 
population. There are.some thousands of these farm-owning mountain 
people to be added to the tenant farmers of North Carolina. 

But what about the reserve in the other cotton mill States- Kentucky 
has 91,000 spindles, Louisiana has 95,000, Mississippi has 177,000, Tennes- 
see has 459,000, Texas has 193,000 and Virginia has 689,000. Some students 
of the mill situation think there is a tendency for the industry to move 
toward the vast areas of Texas, where the whole cotton mill section of 
New England could be spread out so thin as to be scarcely noticeable. 

From 1900 to 1920 the mill hands in these States increased from some 
thing like 10,000 to 25,000. During the same period the sumber of white 
tenant farmers increased from 350,000 to 435,000. 

Reserve Increased by Large Families. 

To sum up, while the total spindleage of the South increased from 
4, 467,383 in 1900 to 16,983,101 in 1924, the reservoir of tenant farmers on 
which the mills have drawn lightly for help for their expansion, has in- 
creased in the 14 Southern cotton mill States from about 752,000 in 1900 to 
ebout 863,000 m 1920. And it must be remembered that for every tenant 
farmer there are three or more potential mill hands. Thus while the 
number of textile workers wiih their dependents has increased to a total 
of something like 400,000 or 450,000, the number of potential mill hands 
still on the farm has increased by nearly if not fully 350.000. 

How has this tremendous increase taken place? By the simple and 
natural methods of births. These people still believe in large families 
They know nothing of birth-control methods, and would not permit social 
service workers to talk to them about such things, even if the law would 
permit it- Babies they want and babies they will have. Over the immense 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


COTTON CO. 


INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS 


- TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


Let Us Quote You—— 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. \ 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
Charlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY Greenville, S. C. 
Postal Phone Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9993 


B. IR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated 


Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
COTTON 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mil 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mine Poulan Cotton Mille 
Royal Cotton Mills 


New York 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


~ REEVES BROTHERS. Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 
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New York.—Cotton goods buying 
was not large during the week, the 
interruption caused by the holiday 
resulting in a quiet market. The 
smaller volume of business however, 
was well scattered and covered a 
wide range of goods. Prices held 
steady throughout the week. Print 
cloths were steady and strong, and 
carded broadcloths were more ac- 


tive. There was increased interest 
in lawns. The better qualitiy of 
rayon mixtures continued to sell 
well. 


A moderate amount of business 
was reported in print cloths and 
sheetings. A few fairly large sales 
for delivery in January and Febr- 
uary were reported. For 38%-Iinch 
64x60s 9% ec was paid for spot and 
December and 9 cents for January. 
The latter price is very firm. On 
68x72s sales were made for Decem- 
ber at 10%c and some goods were 
bought at that figure for January. 
This construction appears to be 
closely sold. Narrow goods sold at 
6%4¢ for 27-inch and 6%c for 28-inch 
64x60s. Some further business was 
done on thin constructions for job- 
bing purposes. 

Sheetings brought 8c for 31-inch 
5-yard and for 6.15s. Scattering 
lots of other sheetings were sold. 
The demand for branded numbers 
for jobbing purposes indicated a 
pretty clean condition on the active 
numbers in distributing channels. 
There.was a small scattering busi- 
ness on drills. 

There were indications of a re- 
newed demand for tire fabrics. Mills 
generally are well supplied with 
business well into the next quarter 
of next year. Prices showed little 
change and continued firm. 

Cotton duck prices. were regarded 
as very attractive, despite the fact 
that many mills are well sold ahead 
to the end of the year and some of 
them in January and February. 

Several contracts were placed for 
carded 90x60s, 4.32 yard broadcloth 
at 12%c for delivery from January 
through March. Other carder broad- 
cloth constructions were quiet, with 
the market 12%c for 100x60s and 14c 
for 100x64s. Several mills have been 
quoting 4c above these figures. 
Combed broadcloths were reported 
quiet with prices held unchanged. 

Slow developments in voiles have 
heen disappointing to factors in the 
trade. Ordimary hard twist was 
quoted tic to 11%4c¢, with some of the 
mills which had been quoting higher 
now on the lower basis. The nomi- 
nal market for extra hard twist was 
to 14c. Some encouragement 
has developed in finished voiles 


with the South taking 


some of them. 

The Fall River print cloth mar- 
ket failed to show any improvement! 
over the previous week. Trading 
continued quite light, evidently be- 
cause of the holiday. Some trading 
was reported in 36-inch low counts, 
but both wide and narrow prints 
were quiet. Prices continue to re- 
main quiet, firm and unchanged. 

Slightly lower prices have been 
reported in a number of the silk 
and cotton mixtures. Spots of 35 
inch, 96x100, single end had sold 
early in the week at 23% cents, and 
there have been reports of 23 cents, 
with contract at 22% to three-quart- 
ers; 96x64 spot at 17%, and contract 
at one-half to three-quarters. For 
contract of 96x104 two-end, 22/26, 
37% to 38 had been reported. Spots 
of 80x56 Tussahs had been reported 
at 22% cents, and contract at slight- 
ly less. Some 96 squares Tussahs 
had sold at 37% cents for spots. 


reported 


Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 6% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 614 
Print cloths; 27-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray g'ds., 38%-in., 64x64s. 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s. . 10% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.. 12% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard... 13 

Brown sheetings, 4-yard... 114% 
Brown sheetings, stand..... 14 

Ticking, 8-ounce .......... 24 

Staple ginghams, 27-in..... 11% 
Kid finished cambrics .... 9%ai0% 
Dress ginghams .......... 


Cotton Cloth Imports into India. 


Imports of cotton piece goods into 
India declined from 140,365,000 yards 
in August to 116,761,000 in Septem- 
ber, Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Donald Renshaw, Bombay, reports 
to the Department of Commerce. 
The September total comprised 43,- 
440,000 yards of grey goods, 36,737,- 
000 of bleached, and 36,584,000 of 
colored cotton cloth—a decline com- 
pared with the previous month’s 
figures of almost 17,000,000 yards in 
receipts of grey goods and of 8,000,- 
000 in bleached, and an increase of 
1,000,000 yards in imports of colored 
goods. The United Kingdom sup- 
plied 75.6 percent of the grey goods 
imported, 97 per cent of the bleach- 
ed, and 77.2 per cent of the colored 
while Japan furnished 23.8 per cent 
of the grey and 14.7 per cent of the 
colored goods imported during 
September. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


f 
| 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—Lack of interest 
by buyers and the Thanksgiving 
holidays combined to make the week 
a very slow one in the yarn market. 


Spinners advanced their prices 
silghtly after the rise in the cotton 
market following the last Govern- 
ment report, but buyers were un- 
willing to take yarns for more than 
their most pressing needs. The de- 
mand was confined almost entirely 
to small lots for prompt shipments 
and future business was generally 
lacking. 

In several instances, mill sales at 
one cent below prevailing quota- 
tions were reported, but most mills 
refused business at less than one 
cent above prices of last week. 

The most active yarns were card- 
ed knitting yarns. Very little busi- 
ness was placed by weaving mills. 
Combed and mercerized yarns con- 
tinued on a very firm basis, with 
premiums being paid for prompt 
shipments. 


Mills, as a whole, are well sold 
through the end of the year and it 
is expected that most of them will 
find little inducement to take new 
business except at full prices. 

Many yarn consumers have with- 
held large purchases for many 
weeks past and it is believed that 
the potential possibilities of the 
market are very strong and that an 
active business should develop as 
soon as cotton conditions become 
more stabilized. Buyers are point- 
ing out that the large cotton crop 
should make far lower prices, but 
spinners state that at present prices, 
the margin is so low that there is 
no reason for lower yarn prices at 
present. 

Quotations were irregular, and the 
following list is regarded as nomi- 
nal: 


Southern Two- in Chain Warps. 


50s a67 
Southern Two- Ply Skeins. 

16s 39 a... 
30s ...—--45 a45% 
50s ....65 a66 
6s, 1-ply ...81%a 


8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 32%4a33 
10s, 1-ply and 3-ply_- 34 a 
...86 
20s, 2-ply 9 a 
Southern Single Chain Warps 
38 a... 
30s ..44 a45 
40s 
Southern Single ‘Skeins. 
35%a_. 
37 a. 
39 
248 pe 
Southern Frame Cones 
35 a 
28s 
*Tying in. 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
Two-Ply. 
65 a67 
40s _. 80 
80s _1 18al 20 
“Southern Combed Peeler ‘Cones. 
765 a. 
_.1 lda 


Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist 
keins—Two-Ply. 


Eastern Carded Cones. 

10s . a 

20s 44 a_. 
47 a. 


NEW YORK 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Lust longer, 


Run Clear, 


Make Stronger Yarn 
Preserve the 
RING. The greatest improvement en: 
tering the spinning room since the ad. 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


SPINNING 


MERROWING 


FOR -- 


Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Established 1838 


Maximum Production 


Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2) Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn 


Duck Lug Straps 


ee | Leather Loom Pickers 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C. 


Established 1869 


An Ounce of Prevention is 


Worth a Pound of Cure 


One ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 


any cure. 

THE USE OF 
Gum Tragasol 
IS 100% PREVENTION 

WHY? 


Because it increases the tensile strength— 
stops chafing—stops shedding. This means 
increased loom production—better cloth and 
larger sales. 


John P. Marston Company 


Boston 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Want Department 


Thursdav, December 3, 1294. 


Wanted 
One operator for American Work 
Drawing Machine. Must be able 
to do his own repair work. Apply 
in person or address Santee Mills, 
Bamberg, 8. C. 


Wanted to Buy 


At once, roller covering outfit 
complete. Must be in good condi- 
tion and reasonable. Address V. 
care Southern Textile Bul- 
etin. 


Salesmen Wanted 

Two salesmen, one to cover 
North Carolina and the other 
Georgia, now calling on cotton 
mills, to handle our Leather 
Belling, Loop Pickers, Strapping, 
etc.. with their other lines on 
commission basis. Greenville 
Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


Wanted 
If you have a Cohoes Slasher in 
first-class condition for sale write 
to “Dick,” care of Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


For Sale 
3 11x5% Providence slubbers, 60 
spindles each. 
5 8x4 Providence speeders, 96 
spindles each. 
6 7x3™% Providence speeders, 120 
spindles each. 
All above complete, A-1 condi- 
Address Roving, 
Care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President |§ AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 
U. 8. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


For Sale 

17 40° Whitin eards, 12” coilers, 
27” doffers, complete, A-1 con- 
dition. 

8 head Whitin drawing, 12” coil- 
ers, four deliveries each. late 
model, condition. 

Address X. Y. Z., care Bulletin. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN | 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


WANTED 


Master Mechanic for Southern 
Mili. 80,000 spindles. Apply to 
“LL”, care Textile Bulletin. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 


Cotton Mill Life 


“The Better Way” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


Price $1.00 Each 


from 


CLARK PUBLXSHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS ae 
LOOM HARNESSES 


x; 


TRADE MARK 


Qui: 


at 


GARLAND MFG. CO., SACO, MAINE 


= F 
ay 
AN 


~ al 


x 


X.. care Southern Textile Bulle- 


Wanted 
Man who thoroughly understands 
fixing combers- Give experience 
and references in first letter. L. 


Lin. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTIL&G FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 


To Exchange—? 


Employment—’? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N. C. 


“Hearts of Gold” 


BY BECKY ANN (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


PRICE $1.00 
An Interesting Story of Cotton Mill Life 
For Sale by Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


| 
eos 
~ 
RING TRAVELER 
a 
| 
| 
| 
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WHY COTTON MILLS HAVE BEEN MOVING SOUTH 


(Continued from Page 43) 


populations are increasing vigorously, while vast stretches of cheap land 


invite subjugation. 


The story is told of an Oklahoma land agent who was trying to persuade 


a North ( 


Carolina farmer to abandon the little mountain farm from which 


he and his mule and plow were likely at any moment to drop into the 


valley below, and move out to the flat and fertile land of Oklahoma. 


The 


farmer seemed much impressed, and promised to talk it over with his wife 
{hat évening. The next day the land agent called to learn the decision. 


‘We ain't got but twelve children yit,” 


the mountainer told him, “an’ me 


an’ the old woman reckon we better stay here till we git a family.” 
No figures of birth rates fr these people are available, but many nurses, 


social workers, 
figure. 


doctors and executives 
They all qualified them as nothing more than guesses; but at least 


registered their guesses at the 


the guessers were qualified by long experience and much observation to 


guess as close to the 


times it was set as low as six but 


truth as anybody 
production of children per family was generally put close to eight. 
-arely lower, 


can hope to. And the average 
Some- 


and never below five. If 


il could make an average of all the guesses I heard, if would be about 


seven. 


In the face of such figtres I do not see how there can be shortage of 


mill labor in the South for many years 


= 


to come. 


Urge Textile Research 


Declaring that the American ([ex- 


tile. industry is hindered by petty 
jealousies, by a smug satisfaction 


with pResent returns of “inherited” 
mills,and that scientific researeh is 
essential to assure the fulure stabil- 
ity and soundness of the trade, the 
American Chemical Society has just 
launched a campaign advocating the 
establishment of a Textile Restarch 
Institute. 

The first guns in this drive of the 
country's chemical representative 
will appear in the forthcoming is- 
sue jof Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, published by the society, 
in whieh a strong plea for the back- 
ing of & research institute is made 
to the textile mill men. 

‘Phie sotiety’s journal points to the 
rapid strides in technology being 
made by Great Britain, and declares 
that jealousies are hindering similar 
progress in, the United States. 

“Tt may be necessary to await a 
new generation before a change of 
attitude may be expected,” say the 
journal. “Some mills are in the 
hands of those who have inherited 
them and their owners are satisfied 
with the present return. 

“They are not looking far into to- 
morrow or they would support any 
well considered fot’a textile 
research institute “ite the United 
States. 

“Some mills are in the hands of 
those who by superior intellect and 
hard work have progressed from 
spindle boys to ownefs. They have 
not had the time or oportunity to 
become acquainted with science or 
to examine its record in other in- 
dustries. 

Those industries whieh have de- 
veloped most of their“methods by 
trial and error over thousands of 
years have on the whole been the 
last to take advantage of what 
science offers, accopding.to the jour- 


nal, whieh adds: 
“Other industries, founded on 
modern science, have made pro- 


gress in a few years comparable to 
that made throughout the centuries 
by the other group. When the older 
industries call upon scientists they 
are surprised at the number of 
things familiar to others but. new to 
them. 

“In ceramics, in baking, in paper, 


and in the working of metals, scien- 
tific research has won an enduring 
place.. Yet the doors of the textile 
industry are more-often closed than 
open to the scientist. We are not 
unmindful of the leading position 
which several firms maintain with 
the help of their scientific staffs, 
but we do grow pessimistic over the 
deaf ear which the American textile 
industry as a whole turns to the tex- 
Lile technologists and research work- 
ers. 

“Chemists know what the science 
has done for the textile industry- 
Of #he research associations formed 
an Great Britain by industries with 
the help of the government, none 
has been so successful as the Cot- 
ton Research Institute. 

It is supported by the spinners 
and weavers of Great Britain. It 
has devoted attention not alone to 
spinning, weaving, finishing, dyeing, 
and other textile problems, but is 
interested in a problem which, in 
turn, concerns America—the growth 
of a supply of fibers for British 
Spindles and looms within the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

“Recently the British Government 
recognized the value of textile tech- 
nology by granting a royal charter 
to the Textile Institute, under which 
there will be issued certificates of 
competency to practice, teach, or 
profess textile technology. ‘This 
puts textile technology in the same 
rank with the technology of the en- 
gineering, chemical and electrical 
industries, 

“The candidates for these certifi- 
cates will be required to have at 
least an elementary knowledge of 
the~ chenvieal, physical and micro- 
scopical character of the principal 
fibers and the several processes 
through which they pass in the man- 
ufacture of cloth. 

“There have been a few oppor- 
ftunities* to establish a textile re- 
search institute in America, but they 
have passed, either because of jeal- 
ousies within the ranks of textile 
manufacturers or a lack of appre- 
ciation. 

“We hope that the emphasis Great 
Britain places upon the utilization of 
science in the textile industry will 
finally bring home to our industry 
the necessity of knowing as much 
about the business as any competi- 
tor.” 


EKMPLOYMENT BUREAU | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 
weeks. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 
bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months” membership we send the applicant notices 
ef all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 
ment for two weeks. 

We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employmen! 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent of WA NT position as overseer of carding or 
varn mill or overseer carding, spin- spinning. Reliable man of long experi- 
ning or winding. Age 37, 20 years prac- ence who can furnish satisfactory ref- 
tical experience, years as superin- erences. No. 4726. 
tendent. Good references. No. 4719. =: 

mill making fine and fancy osnabdurgs. Right years as night over- 
cluding silks and rayon. Practical ef- seer and sceond hand in large mull. I. 
fclent man of long experience. No. C. 5. graduate in warp preparation and 
7). plain weaving. Age 39. Married, sober, 
720 

now employed. Good references. No. 

rar 

WANT position as overseer of large 
weave room in mill on wide sheetings 
r pla'n weaving. Competent weaver WANT position as master machanic. Px- 
who can get excellent results. Good perienced on both steam and electric 
references. No. 4721. drive and am hard worker who can run 

ints your job right. References. No. 4738. 

WANT position as overseer weaving or W ANT position as master mechanic or 
designer Now employed as weaver or electric drive, can 

designer and cloth room overseer, but unes, Ss, we nerators 
wish larger place. Good references to _— am trst class all around man. No. 
show character and ability. No. 4722. 

WANT position as overseer carding. Age superintendent of 
48. have been overseer carding for 20 have 
years. Can come on short notice and veara 9 Vv » OF past 
can furnish good references. No. conden (cars a8 assistant superin- 


4723. tendent. 
change 
WANT position as superintendent. Thor- No. 


— 


Good re asons for wanting to 
and can give good references. 


4740. 
oughly practical and experienced man 
whose training and ability merit con- WANT position as 
sideration from ; 


superintendent or 


any large mill. Long 


mill needing first 
class man. No. 4724. 


overseer carding in 


re 

WANT position as superintendent. Long practical expe os. a — a give first 
experience in ‘itd mills and can pro- WANT position — as overseer spinning in 
duce excellent results in every depart- good mill. Can come on short notice. 
ment. Best of references. No. #725. experienced. reliable man of good 

tN habits and character’and can give suit- 

WANT position as overseer nll in able re ferences. No 4742. 


North Carolina or Georgia in nill that 


pays $40 weekly straight time. Now WAN’ [ ; position as overseer <ntine. or 
employed, but wish more satisfactory Spinning, OF assistant superintendent of 
place. Good references _No. 4726. yarn mill. Long experience and 


can 
show character 


furnish references to 
and ability. No. 


— 


WANT position as overseer carding or 4743. 


spinning. or both. Giving satisfaction WAN’ 

on present job, but have good rea- ANT position as ov 
sons for making a change. First class several years experie A 
“No. 4727 re perience. m 


raduate. Age 30. re ifere ances. No. 4744. 
WANT position as master mechanic and 

engineer. Twelve years expe rience in WANT position as overseer of carding 
five vears as mill lB wlan 5 Fair pe rience and training qualify me as first 
education. including that of warrant class man in every respect. No. 4745. 
machinist in navy for two years. Ref- 


W ANT position as” superintend ant d- 
rrence: well known mill men, No ent, car 
— from ell n - er or spinner Prefer North or South 

references. No. 4746. 
WANT position as overseer carding 
spinning. Competent reliable man who ae 
can get production at low cost. Good WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
manager of help. Excellent references. perienced on wide variety of goods and 
No. 4729. can run the job in thoroughly compe - 
"and. ai WANT position overseer spinning, 
4 twisting and winding. Excellent ref- 
practical reliable man of good character erences to show long. record of satis. 
Ce 4 


tory serivece. 4749. 


WANT _ position as 
Long experience as overseer and can 
furnish excellent references to show 
character and ability. No. 4731. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or carder and spinner in lare- 
er one. Experienced reliable man who 
can give first class references to show 
character and ability. No. 4750. 


overseer spinning. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
either plain or faney goods. Experi- WANT position in slashing, drawing-in 
ence covers wide variety of goods and spooling or warping department. Am 
have giver n ‘satisfaction. No. 4732. voung man, IL. 8S. C. graduate and can 
—— . keep production up and seconds down. 
WANT position as overseer cloth room, Good references. Nc. 4751. 
furnish references as to character and WANT position as master mechanic: 13 
ability. Would accept place as book- vears experience *m mill steam plant 
keeper in small mill. No. 4733. and machine shors. Can furnish good 
WANT position in mill office as book No. 4752 


keeper, auditor, paymaster or cost ac- 
countant. Would take place in super- WANT position as superintendent of 
intendent’s office Full graduate from cloth mill. Long experience on mauy 
textile school and have considerable fabrics and can et results. ‘Fine ret- 
mili experience. _No, 4734. erences No. 4752 

WANT position as overseer fancy cloth WANT position by practical weaver of 
room or finishing department. Mave teen 
had 18 years experience in finishing for past two veare.. also second hand 
room. including experience on cham- for four years. 


. Understand plain, dob- 
brays and ginghams. Good references. by and box weaving. 


Best of references 
No. 4735. No. 4754. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Albone— 
Roessler & Hasslacher. 
sian Welle— 
rginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 

and Mili Engineers— 
Lockwood, Greene & 

Sirrine & Co., J. B. 

Ash Equipment— 
Link-Be o. 

Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Automatic Lint Cleanerse— 

T. C. Bntwistie Co. 

Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Kelipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Ball Bearin 


Charles ond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Salers— 


Economy Baler Co. 


walling Pressee— 
Kconomy Baler Co. 


Sands and Ta 
American Testi tile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charies Bond Company 
WwW. T. Lane & Bros. 

Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker ene & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
aakan & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Butwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

C. Entwistle Co 
twistle ‘ 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Beams (Section)— 


Washburn. 
Beams (All Steel)— 
, twistle 


Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Cc twistle Co. 
& Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Bearings (Roller)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
att Roller Bearing Co. 
lliam Sellers Inc. 
Woods, T. B. & 8 ns Co. 
Bearings (Textile 
Cosme Company 
Fafnir ear 
Hyatt Roller Bearizes Co. 
Belt Coneyorse— 
Link Belt Co. 
Beit Tighteners— 


Charles Bond Company 

Link- Co. 

Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Beiting— 


The Belting Co. 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charlies Bond Com 
Charlotte Leather Bel Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Druid Oak Belting Co. 

Slip-Not Belting Corp. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

. F. Houghton & Co. 
dward R. Ladew Co. 
Belt Cement— 

Charles Bond Company 

Chicago Beltin 

Edward R. 

Graton & Knight | Mig. Co. 

BE. F. Houghton & 

Belt Oressing— 

Charles Bond Company 
Cling-8 Co. 
Belt 

Charles ond Company 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Bdward R. Ladew Co. 

BE. F. Houghton & Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 

Charlies Bond Company 

Link-Belt Co. 

Bigarbonate of Soda— 
thieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bleacheries— 

Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Bleachers— 

Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 


Inc. 
Bleaching Materiale— 
Mfg. Co. 


Arabol 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ime 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


i Aniline & Chemical Ca. 
ex & Hasslacher Chem. Us. 
unit Chemical Products Co. 
Wolt, Jacques & Co. 


Sobbin Hoidere— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


Sobbins and Spoole— 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 

Vavid Brown Co. 

Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 
Vraper Corporation. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle 0. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
Walter L. Parker Co. 

steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bobbin Saving Treatment— 
rhe Textilac Co. 

Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— on 


wWilts Veneer Co. 

Biowers and Blower 
Carries Engineering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Breton Mineral ani 
Borne, Scrysmer Co. 

Brushes— 

Atlanta Brush Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble MackWwe Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
Calenders— 

W. Butterworth & Bons Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Tuc. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grindere— 

B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 

Cards— 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine 

Card yg 

Ashworth ros. 

Charlotte Mfg. Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Cc 
Card Grinding Machinery— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Dronsfield Bros. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Carrier Aprons— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Caustic Potash— 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Caustic Soda— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Ine. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Chain Belts ana Drives— 

Charles Bond Company 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Chemicais— 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

National Oil Products Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

Cloth Presses— 

Economy: Baler Co. 
Cloth-Winding Paper Cores— 
Cores for Cloth-Winding— 
Clutches 

Charles on om 

Textile Machinery Co. 

Wood's T. ons Co. 

Cloth Winder and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Clutch Spindlies— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 

Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link- Belt 

Combe— 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Mercnants— 

Catlin & Co. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 

Mauney-Steel Co. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 

Ridley, Watts & Co. 

The Farish Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 

Allis-Chalmers. Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 

American Molistening Co. 
Conduit Fittinge— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 
Cone Vice Couplings— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


Sliashers)— 


Conveying 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Cotton— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser- Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Ss. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 


Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. 8S. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Windin Co. 


Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinni Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine orks. 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Softenerse— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machiner 
Woonsocket Machine Press Co., Inge. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, Piek, ete)— 
The Root Co. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Wiliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice obby Chain Co. 
Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Drawing Rolle— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Dring Fountaine— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morge Chain Co. 
Drop Wirese— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
R. lL. Warp Stop ‘Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
merican Laundry Machinery Co. 
Roy & Son Co., 8. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Dyers— 
Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 


pyeled Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
American Laundry Machin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons . 
Franklin Process Co. 
Klauder- =. Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. & Sons, Inc. 
Textile Finishioe Machin nery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicale— 
orne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
EB. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Worke— 
anklin Process Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Ine. 


Eclipse Van Ness Machine— 
eclipse Textile Devices, 
Electric Fane— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co. 
General Electric . 
Westinghouse BDiectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoiste— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric 
Westinghouse Wilectric & Mfg. Co 
Electric Motore— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
General Co. 
Westinghouse Hiectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 
Chicage Fuse Co 
Cooper-Hewitt ectric Co 
General Bilectric Co 
Westinghouse BHlectric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevatore— 
Link-Belt Co. 
..Engineers (Mill)— 
See Architects and Mill Hngineers. 


Engineers — 
ahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
(Steam, one Pumping)— 
lis Chalmers Mfg. 
Fairbanks, Morse 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Expert Textile Mechanie— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
Extractore— 
American Laundry Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Finishers— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 


Finishing Compoundse— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser o. 
Products orp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Finishing Machinery— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Finishin 
Tex tile Finishing Machinery Co. 
wall Paint— 
du oe Se. de Nemours & Co., Ine. 


Coup 
T Co. 


. B. Wood's 
Floor 
B. Sons Co. 
Fiuted 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
viper Pressers and Overhaulere— 
uthern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


co- Lowell 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
Fuses — 
Chicago Fuse Mis. Oo 
Gearing exible) — 
Link-Belt 
Geare— 
Charles Bond Company 
n Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Charles Bond any 
Ferguson Gear C 
Gear Makerse— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Co. 
Grate Barse— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Grab Bucketse— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, .Inc. 
Grinding and Polishing Machinee— 
Gudgeon Rolle— 
Washburn. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Ce. 
y. B. 8. & Son Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 

Charles Bond Com 
William Sellers & C2. 
T. B. Wood's Sons q 


| 
| 
Boggon & Lane. 
+ & Ford Co. 
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Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond 
Hyatt Roller nasties Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Harness and Frames— 
— —See Heddles and Frames. 
Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
The J. H. Wiliams Co. 

American Laundry Machinery pg 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Humidity and Air Conditioning, 

Aparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co 
Carrier Hngineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Humidity Controller— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Hydro-Extractors— 

American Laundry Mack‘uery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine 

indigo Deing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insurance— 

Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Co. 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co.. The. 

K notters— 

Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Knitting Lubricante— 
National Oil Products Co. 

Laundry Machinery— 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Landscape Architect— 

8S. Draper. 

Leather Packings— 

Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Pdward R. ew Co. 

BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Leather Loom Pickers— 

Charles Bond Company 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Leather Strapping— 

Charles Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Leather —— 
BE. . Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Lim Trucke— 

Plimpton Truck Corp. 

Liquid Chiorine— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Mathieson Alkali 

Loom 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Stafford Co., The. 

Loom Beams and Hea 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

Loom Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Corp. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. 

R. Il. Warp Stop Co. 

Loom Harness— 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs tg. Co. 
Garland a 
Graton & Sight Mfg. Co. 

Loom Reeds— 

Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 

High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Loom Supplies— 
Bond Company 

H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
& N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Lubricatore— 

Maicolm H. Smith Co., Inc. 

Lug Strape— 

Charles Bond Company 
B. H. Bats. Co. 
hiner namel— 

mer T au Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Mangle 
America rican Laundry Machinery Co. 


H. W. Butterwerth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
MarKkers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
ne er Machinery & Foundry Co. 
‘urtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Mercerizin 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metal Paint— 

BE. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Metallic Rolis— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers mere. Co. 

General Blectric Co. 

Westinghouse Diectric & Mfg. Co. 
will Architects— 

See Architects. 

Mill Lighting— 

See Electric Lighting. 

will Starcnes— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ing. 
Tas. H. Billington Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Mill Supplies— 

Charles Bond Company 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Co. 


Mill White— 

E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Oliver Johnson & Co 
Napper Roll Grinders— 

HS Roy & Son Co. 

Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Blectric Co. 

Westinghouse Hlectric & Mfg. Co. 
Oils— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Oil Burnerse— 

Scott-Newman Oil Burner Co. 
One-Piece Furnace Linings— 

The Cornish Co. 
Opening Machinery— 

ue B. American Machine Co. 

Rd Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Overhaulers— 

Saco-Lowell Sohps . 

American Laundry Machinery Co 
Overseaming and Overedging Machines— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Painte— 

BE. tl. du Pont de Nemours & Co., lac. 

Aluminum Co. of America. 

Oliver Johnson & Co. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Patents— 

Siggers & Siggers. 
Perborate of Soda— 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
Picker Gears— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Company 

MPdward R. Ladew Co. 

Be. F. Houghton & Co. 

BE. H. Mfg. Co. 

Garland 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Picker Sticks— 

Charles Bond Company 

Mfg. Co. 
yeing Machinery— 

W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
ee Machinery & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pipe and 


arks-Cramer 

Portable levators— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Power chinery— 
Allis-Chalmers 
Charles ond 
Hyatt Boller Beari o. 
Fafnir earing 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
Machinery (Cotton)— 
American Machine Co. 


aco-Lowell Shops. 
hitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Pickers and Lapp 
Whitin Machine rks. 
Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Pinboards— 
Washburn. 
Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 
Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Sacc-Lowell Shops. 
Pulleys (Cast tron)— 
Charles Bond Company 


William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
Pumpe— 
B er Rotary Pump Co. 
Pumps (Boiler Feed; aiso Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Peroxide of Sodium— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 
Presses— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Pumps— 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Ine. 
Quill Boards— 


Washburn. 
Quillers— 
rompton Knowles Loom Works. 
niversal inding Co. 
hitin Machine Works. 


Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co 
Ready Built Homes— 
The Minter Homes Co. 
Receptacies— 
Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reels— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ringe Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Ring Travelers— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Co. 
S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Rolls— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 
Roller Bearings— 
Charies Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 
ogel Co., Joseph A. 
ary Fountains— 
See Drinking Fountains. 
Scallop Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Scouring Powders— 
Bosson & Lane. 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. Co. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Section Beam Heads— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Selling Agents— 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Curran & Barry. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington. Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
——See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shafting— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Shelli Rolis— 
Washburn. 
Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Short Center Drives— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Shuttlies— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Daid Brown o. 
Lowell Shuttie Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Sitk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. “ 


Duplan Silk Corp. 
industrial Fibre Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Starches, Gume— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arnold. oe & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lan 
Corn Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Ipe. 
Seydel Chemical Co 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Slashers Combs— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Cc. 
High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co 
Steel Heddle Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Softeners (Cotton, 
Arabol Mfg. Cs. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lanws. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
Metz, H. A. & Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemival Co., The. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Softeners— 
Arnold, Hoftman 
Borne, mser Co. 
EK. F. Houghton & Co. 
Seydel- Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Skewers— 
Daid Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S. Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers and Equipment— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Coa. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
l.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Soda Ash— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Softeners (Oj!l)— 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
National Oil Products Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Solozone— 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


& Co., Ine. 


Spindies— 


Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., (tm 
Spindle Repatrers— 
Collins Bros. Co. 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. ; 
Spinning Frame Saddies— | 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spools— 
—David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Sprockets— 
Cocker Machinery & Found 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— = 
Link-Belt Co. 
Spoolers— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Squeeze Rolls— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Starch— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keeer Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
A. 4. Bradley Mfg. Co. 


Stripper Cards— 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Switch Boxes— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 
American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 


Textile Castings— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Soda— 

B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Co. 

Temples— 

Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Textile Apparatus (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 

Textile Dryers— 

American Moistening Co. 

Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
Washburn. 

Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Transfer Stamps— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Transmission Belte— 

Jas. H. Billington Co. 
“harles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

‘ransmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

illiam Sellers & Co., Ino. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 

Tollets— 

Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 

Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Trucks (MIll)— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 

Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 

Tubes-Fibre— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Tubes (Paper)— 

Sonoco oducts Co. 

Turbines (Steam)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Twisting Tapes— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


Underwear Machinee— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Ventilating Fane— 
B. F. Perkins & Son., Inc. 
Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Coeker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wor 
Draper Corporation. 
BDaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Boson & Lane. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. l. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Sheli— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
RNogsrs Fibre Co 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Inc 


Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 

Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol fg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. 


Metz, H. A. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Jacques Wolf o. 


Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Well 
Sydnor Pump and Well Co. 
Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
W inders— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Windows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Window Guards— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Wire Partitionse— 
Cyclone Fence. Co. 
Yardage Clocks— 
T. Hntwistle Co. 
Yarne— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Ino. 
Yarn resses— 
Beonomy Baler Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258. PLATEN 50 x 36 


This Economy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press. No. 
258, has a platen 60 
x 36 inches. Platen 
travel of 72 inches. 
Equipped complete 
with Direct Connected 
Electric Motor. 


Press will develop 
tremendous pressure, 
ample for the baling 
for Export and Do- 
mestic shipment of 
Duck, Khaki, Osna- 
burgs, Sheeting, Print 
Cloths, Ticking, Twills, 
Denims, Drills, Lawns 
and Shirtings or for 
compressing ginghams. 
Requires only about 
one minute of actual 
motor operation to 
make a Bale of Cloth. 


Press maintains its 
maximum pressure in- 
definitely, until releas- 
ed. Unlimited com- 
pressing platen stroke. 
In other words, platen 
will travel as low as 
is necessary to com- 
pletely compress the 
-bale, regardless of the 
third dimension, as the 
platen can go down to 
within four inches of 
platform. 
Entirely self contain- 
ed, requiring no ce- 
ment foundation, pit, 
over head counter-shafting, chain connections, etc. 

Chains are hand forged Swedish steel. Will stand over 60 per cent 
over load, a greater load than can be exerted by the motor pulling up to 
40 H. P. torque. 


Write for any special information. 


ECONOMY BALER COMPANY 
Dept. 8. T. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


TRADE MARK ) 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. | 
MAIN OFFice AND FACTORY : 
ROCKFORD , ILL .U.S.A. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUN D 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C, 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Specify 
‘“UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 


Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 


Sizes 


Oils Chemicals 


Unitep CHEMICAL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. 


Southern Office 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Chicago, IIL. 


Textile Chain Drives 
MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA., 702 Candler Bidc.. LEANS, LA.. 521 Baronne St., A. M. 
Baril F. Seott & Co.; BALTIMORE. Lockett Co... NEW YORK, N. Y., 50 
MD., 1402 Lexington Bldg.: BIRMING- Church St.: OMAHA, NEB., 727 W. O. 
HAM, ALA., Moore-Handley Hdwe. W. Bide... D. H. Braymer Equipment 
Co.; BOSTON, MASS., 141 Milk St.: Co.;: PHILADELPHIA, PA., 803 Peo- 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial! ples Bank Blidg.; PITTSBURGH, PA.., 
Bank Bidg.; CHICAGO, ILL., 112 W. Westinghouse Bldg.; SAN FRANCIS- 
Adams St.; CLEVELAND, OHIO, 421 CO., CALIF., Monadnock Bidg.; ST. 
Engineers Bidg.: DENVER, COLO.. LOUIS, MO., 21387 Railway Exchange 
Ideal Bidge.: DETROIT, Blde.: TORONTO, 2, ONT., Canada, 
7601 Central Ave.; LOUISVILLE, KY.. 50 Front St.. B.. Strong-Scott Mfg. 
516 W. Main St., E. D. Morton Co.; Co.: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, Can- 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 413 Third St.. ada. Dufferin St, Strong-Scott 
Stronge-Scott Mfe. Co.: NEW OR- Co. 


Line 
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{FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS | 


Interchangeability is a feature that has made 


THE Wos]I) LINE 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. Catalogue on request. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co 


Greenville, S. C. Cambridge, Mase. 


Motor Pulleys Flexible Couplingu, Speed 
Reducers and the VU. G. Automatic Belt <> 
Contactor for Short Center Drives. ss 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


« 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


— 


Oblong Basket 


Were first used in a Fall River Mill in 
1898. 


Other types of mill receptacles had 
been tried but the Lane Canvas Basket 
with its perfectly smooth surfaces, its 
slightly yielding, flexible sides and 
frame, and above all its strength and 
durability have seemed to meet all the 
requirements of the textile mill as no 
other basket had done. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 24 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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STAFFORD 


FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features 


WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTO 
MONTREAL 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
R 


WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
TD. FRED H. WHITE 502 COLT BLDG 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, N. J. 


— 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern Branch Office 1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 
Cylinder and Stripper and 
Doffer Fillets Burnisher Fillets 
Napper Clothing Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 
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